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Please! 


Is this child’s appeal 
to be made in vain? 
27,300 CHILDREN ALREADY RESCUED. 


ILL you send a CHRISTMAS GIFT and 
so help an ther child to a happy home ? 







Further information supplied, and contributicns gratefully 
received, by Secretary, The Rev. W. Fowell Swann, M.A. 


WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY. 


Old Town Hall Kennington Rd. LONDON se: 


Cheques. ete , crossed Barclays’ and payable “* Waifs and Strays Christmas Fund”" 
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ii. COUNTRY 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED—-, 





“A Merry . 


Christmas! ’’ 


q@ MAKE IT A REALITY instead of a dream for 
J THOUSANDS of HELPLESS, UNFORTUNATE 
LITTLE CHILDREN, Strengthen the hands of the 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


in their never-ceasing campaign on behalf of starved, 
beaten, tortured, neglected, injured little ones, 


TAKE YOUR SHARE in this great and, 


unhappily, very necessary work. 


FUNDS are URGENTLY NEEDED 


Cheques, etc., welcomed by ROBT. J. PARR, O.B.E., 
Director, ** Victory House,”’ Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 


Lire. Dee. 8th, 1923. 
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The First Institution 


in this or any other country exclusively for the treatment of those maladies 

which neither rank, wealth, nor character can avert from the female sex, 

has, since its foundation in 1842, afforded medical and surgical relief to 

upwards of 275,5co sick poor women from all parts of the United Kingdom 

and colonies The Hospital, which contains 68 beds, is entirely dependent 

upon voluntary contributions, and has no invested capital that it can 
realise in times of urgent necessity. 


The mortgage debt has now been reduced to £500. 
Please help to cancel this and to meet current expenses. 


HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho Square, London, W.1 


Patroness - H.M. THE QUEEN 


SPURGEON’S ORPHAN =| 











Stockwell, London, S.W. 9. Seaside Home: Pirchington-on-Sea. 
President and Director: Rev. Charles Spurgeon; Vice-President and Trcasurer : William Higgs, Esq. 


A HOME AND SCHOOL FOR FATHERLESS CHILDREN. 


No votes required. The most needy and deserving cases are selected. 
Contributions for the “Christmas Fund” to provide ** A Merry Christmas” 
for the chi.dren will be gratefully received and ackaowleiged by the 
Sec. F. G. LADDS, Spurgeon’s Orphan Homes, Stockwell, London, S.W. 9. 
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CHRISTMAS IS COMING AND 


THE GHURGH ARMY 


| GIVES CHRISTMAS CHEER 


to a muliitude cf poor folk, young and old people who 
would o’herwic know no‘hing of the joy cf Yuletide. 





OUR SPECIAL WINTER WORK 
and other branches of our many-sided ac‘ ivities 
SOCIAL AND EVANGELISTIC 


also stand in need of 


YOUR GENEROUS SUPPORT 


Cheques crosed ‘** Barclays a'c Church Army,” payatle to Prebendary 
Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryan.ton Street, 
Martle Arch, London, W.1. 
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THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 


KINGSLAND ROAD, E.8. 





POOR DISTRICT. SERIOUS POSITION. 


FUNDS URGENTLY REQUIRED FOR 


A NURSES’ HOME 


and a new 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT 


TREASURERS :—The Right Hon. Lord Hillingdon, Lionel de Rothschild, 
Esq., M.P., O.B.E. 


SECRETARY AND House Governor :—Herbert F. Rutherford. 


PULL CUCU UCC 
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BULLE LUPE 
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ROYAL NORTHERN 
GROUP OF HOSPITALS 


HOLLOWAY. CITY ROAD. SOUTHGATE. CLACTON 





Means General Hospital Service 


TO A MILLION PEOPLE 


3,350) In-Patients. 180,000 Out-Patient Attendances Annually. 
Private Wards for paying patients. 





Heavily in Debt. 
£50,000 REQUIRED TO RE-OPEN 70 CLOSED BEDS. 


Subscriptions and Donations gratefully acknowledged Ly 


GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary, Royal Northera Hospital, Holloway, London, N. 7 
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READY NOW. 


FURNISHING THE HOUSE 


By R. RANDAL PHILLIPS and ELLEN WOOLRICH. 


Proruscly Illustrated. 


10/6 net; by post 11/6, 


Full Prospectus of this Book will be sent post free on application to the Manager; 





Country Lire,” Ld., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 





THE 7th EDITION OF 


Gardening for Beginners 


By E. T. COOK, IS NOW READY. 
Price 17/6; by post 18/4 


Nearly 700 pages and 250 illustrations, plans, diagrams and coloured plates. 


Published at the Offices of “CounTRY LIFE.” LTD., 20, Tavistock Street. 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 
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The Rothschild Bequests 


By Sir ARTHUR SHIPLEY, CHRIST’s COLLEGZ, CAMBRIDGE. 


N a book which had a considerable vogue during 
the war the author states : “* No doubt, as Mr. Dombey 
says, ‘ Nature is on the whole a very respectable institu- 
tion’; but there are times when she presents herself 

in a form not to be talked about, and until a few years ago 
the flea was such a form. Hence, few but specialists have 
any clear idea either of the structure or of the life-history 
or of the habits-—save one——of the flea.”’ 

Even as a schoolboy at Harrow, long before the war 
was thought of, Nathaniel Charles Rothschild collected 
fleas. When he came up to Cambridge, with the help of 
the entomologists there he collected more, until in time his 
collections, which were then at the Tring Museum, were 
the finest in the world. ‘They contain some six hundred 
distinct species, of which forty-six are known to exist in 
Great Britain, where, perhaps, fleas have been studied more 
intensively than in any other country. Two of these 
species are intrusive, having been brought to our country 
by the brown rat and the grey squirrel which has recently 
invaded our parks. Forty-three years ago Taschenberg 
recognised only thirty-three distinct species; and even 
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twenty years ago only 135 species had been described. 


But in the present collection at Tring there are 680 different 
species. ‘The great monograph on the Siphanoptera or 
fleas which Mr. N. C. Rothschild contemplated in con- 
junction with Dr. Jordan is well on its way, and it is believed 
that satisfactory steps are being taken to ensure its 
publication. The present writer well remembers helping 
him to draw up an appeal to the world at large which was 
headed ‘‘ On DEMANDE DE Puces,” which went all over 
the globe to travellers and entomologists of every nation. 
When you had got them you were requested to send them 
to the Hon. N. C. Rothschild, 148, Piccadilly. At that 
time Rothschild collected fleas as any other entomologist 
collects specimens of his favourite group; hut when it 
became more and more evident that bubonic plague was 
conveyed from rats to rats and from rats to men by fleas, 
his knowledge of one of the most difficult groups of insects 
became of the utmost importance to the welfare of the 
Empire. For to tell one flea from another requires the 
highest technical knowledge. It was Rothschild who showed 
that the commonest of all rat fleas in tropical and sub- 
tropical countries was the species Xenopsylla cheopis, 
and to a lesser extent the Ceratophyllus fasciatus. When 
one realises that India, in the first years of this century, 
lost millions of lives by the plague, and when one further 
realises that the plague is the old Black Death which swept 
through England in the fourteenth century, one appreciates 
the enormous importance of what was then almost 
Rothschild’s exclusive knowledge. 

Rothschild was not only devoted to the Siphanoptera. 
He was a naturalist with the widest sympathies. When he 
first made his home at Ashton Wold, near Oundle, he 
startled the local hunting gentlemen by large notices, erected 
at the confines of his park, which bore the legend : 

COLEOPTERA PRESERVED. 
LEPIDOPTERA STRICTLY PRESERVED. 

And, I am afraid, for a time he was regarded as rather 
eccentric. Besides the fleas, he collected all sorts of 
parasitic or semi-parasitic insects; and his accumulation 
of butterflies was notable. He has left a large fortune 
of two and a quarter million pounds, and some of this 
wealth is to be devoted to the subjects he had so much at 
heart. In his will he ordains that all parcels and books 
marked “‘ British Entomological Localities ’’ and all maps 
dealing with insect localities shall be burned unopened. 
Obviously, he had a fear of the unprincipled collector, 
for it is only by hiding one’s knowledge that our native 
fauna can to some extent be protected. He took the 
keenest interest in natural reserves, and he left certain 
sporting rights and the income of other properties first 
of all to the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
or Natural Beauty, or, failing them, to the Society for the 
Promotion of Nature Reserves. Further, he left certain 
properties to be maintained as refuges for wild animals, 
with an endowment not exceeding £3,000, the income of 
which is to provide for the outgoings of the properties. 
Before his death he had already deposited his magnificent 
collection of fleas in the British Museum, and in his will 
he has left £10,000 on trust, the income of which is to pay 
the salary of a proper custodian, and he requests that his 
assistant, Mr. F. J. Cox, who was trained at Cambridge, 
should be their curator. ‘To his wife he has left his collec- 
tion of butterflies and birds’ eggs, subject to the Natural 
History Museum having the selection of 100 species of 
lepidoptera and 100 clutches of eggs. To his wife he has 
also left his collection of irises, subject, however, to the 
selection of various botanical gardens, which are to have an 
opportunity of taking any specimen they desire. His 
house at Tring, in which his brother (the present Lord 
Rothschild) keeps his zoological collection, is left to the 
latter. Five thousand pounds goes to the Society for the 
Promotion of Nature Reserves and £1,000 to the Ento- 
mological Society of London. 

Rothschild, when he was at Trinity College, was 
popular among his fellows, and especially so among his 
seniors, who appreciated his scientific tastes. He is a 
typical example of the rich man furnished with ability, 
fortunately not uncommon in England, and of the rich 
amateur who devotes himself with the best results to the 
advancement of science. 
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EZare glad that the growing determination in 
this country to produce a larger proportion 
of the national foodstuffs is tending to raise 


the value of land, whether the movement be 

dry-nursed by political methods or not. There 
is another even more important factor coming into play, 
viz., the typical student at our agricultural colleges and 
other centres of learning. He is, asa rule, directly connected 
with land through his family. Sir John Russell, who is, 
probably, by his lectures, brought into contact with more 
students of agriculture than any contemporary, finds 
that the newcomers are keener and more determined than 
their predecessors. ‘They are intent on probing the possi- 
bilities of land to the utmost. The method of study 
prescribed to them consists no longer of the formal and 
set rules which were handed down from generation to 
generation, but is based on a thorough knowledge of the 
soil and its potentialities. In addition to special training in 
regard to flocks and herds, as well as arable farming, they 
are visualising a thousand ways of drawing wealth from 
the soil that were not thought of by their progenitors. 
Some of them are already coming into business either as 
owners or managers of land, and it is certain that they will 
cultivate it to the utmost of its capacity. They also belong 
to a class of much influence, so that what they do will be 
repeated by others, a process that cannot but quicken the 
interest in land and increase the demand for it. ‘They do 
not mind the reproach of an old-fashioned farmer who 
complained that his neighbour was making money while 
he was losing it; and with an air of injury explained the 
reason as being that his rival did not farm, but treated 
his land as though it were only a large vegetable garden. 
The newcomer will not be turned from his course by that 
kind of argument. 


[LORD LOREBURN, who died on November 3oth, 

was seen to highest advantage during the years in 
which he was Lord Chancellor under the administration 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. His public life 
previous to his appointment had been that of a politician 
merely engaged in party strife. ‘“‘ Bob” Reid, as he was 
familiarly called, held strong Radical opinions and was 
very outspoken about them. At times, he showed command 
of an oratory pure in diction and caustic in tone. As 
Lord Chancellor, he rose above the ordinary limita- 
tions of party politics, and performed his duty as one 
who recognised the responsibility as well as the greatness 
of his position. The Court of Criminal Appeal owes its 
establishment to him, and its value is now recognised by 
all parties. In the controversy about the appointment 
of Justices of the Peace, he refused to be made a tool by 
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any section of the party to which he belonged. He pro- 
tested strongly against being “‘ constantly and most unfortu- 
nately asked to treat the position of Justice as merely 
or mainly a reward of party services.” ‘This action was 
approved after the system under which Justices of the Peace 
were selected had been enquired into by the Royal Com- 
mission of 1909. Altogether, he showed to better advantage 
in the House of Lords than he did in the House of Commons. 
His style of argument became at once smoother and keener, 
and was a valuable asset to his party. On the Woolsack 
he showed himself a master of the art of reducing long and 
rambling statements about cases to clearness and point. 
The origin of his title is curious. ‘‘ Loreburn’”’ means 
really “‘ lower burn,” and that was the slogan of a disturbance 
in which he took part during a political turmoil. 


IST and mud are such regular features of St. Andrew’s 

Day at Eton, that those who went down this year 
to find a lovely blue sky could scarcely believe their eves. 
The sunshine made endurable, even to those who knew 
nothing of the niceties of the Wall Game, the one almost 
unending bully that marked the first half of Collegers v. 
Oppidans. The Oppidans, finding themselves driven back 
towards Good Calx, confined themselves to a dogged and 
relentless defence, and College could not prevent them from 
holding. In the second half the Collegers were, in their 
turn, driven back, but showed rather more enterprise in 
trying to turn defence into attack, so that the ball reappeared 
at intervals from out the steaming heart of the bully, and 
there were some crucial moments. ‘The match was marked 
by one unique incident. In the first half a kick by the 
College flying man would, in all probability, have reached 
Calx had not the ball been intercepted, through an involun- 
tary act of heroism, by the nose of one of the Oppidan 
outsides. Thence it bounced in some wholly miraculous 
manner over the wall. It-is pleasant to be able to state 
that only the record and not the nose was broken. 


A SONG. 
“Felicity, come stay awhile, 
And talk with me, you pretty maid.” 
She glanced at me, a girl of guile, 
And she went running down the glade. 


I stirred the embers on the stone, 
I sprinkled rushes on the floor, 
I took my pen to write alone 
And she was tapping on the door. 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 


“[ HE Rugby football players of the North have had so 

many lean years and such hard work in holding their 
own against the Northern Union that everyone must 
have been glad to see them win the first North-South 
match that has been played for fourteen years. ‘The great 
days of Lockwood and oothill have not yet returned, 
and the North were reinforced by several Midlanders, 
including the formidable Wakefield, who have hitherto 
been regarded as belonging to the South ; but the undis- 
puted Northerners on the side had a great deal to do with 
the victory. As a trial, the match suffered, of course, 
from the absence of the University players, some of whom 
must almost certainly play for England. A number of 
them have been chosen to play in the next trial match, 
Probables wv. Possibles, and the strength of Oxford is shown 
by the fact that Richardson, who cannot find a place in 
the University side, is yet good enough to play for a potential 
England fifteen. 


HE Birmingham Fat Stock Show bere evidence of 
the effects of foot-and-mouth disease in a diminished 
number of entries and a consequent diminution of interest 
in the competition. Several of the best animals were 
absent. The Order issued by the Ministry of Agriculture 
that all exhibits would have to be slaughtered within a 
given period also had a deterrent effect on exhibitors. 
The supreme championship went to Major J. A. Morrison’s 
Aberdeen-Angus steer, Eric II of Basildon, with the Duke 
of Portland’s Welbeck Sceptre as reserve. ‘The Prince of 











Wales sent from the Home Farm, Stokeclimsland, a young 
white steer by Bapton Bondsman, which won first in his 
class, reserve for the breed cup and the challenge cup for 
the best animal under two years old, a high tribute to the 
progress of the Duchy shorthorns. Owing to restrictions, 
the King was not able to send any of the animals from 
Windsor. 


N his new novel, ‘‘ The Rover ” (Fisher Unwin), Joseph 
Conrad avoids the historical, but dwells very closely 
in its shadow. His curious drama, with the still more 
curious personages who act in it, is staged on the Medi- 
terranean shore in the neighbourhood of Toulon, in the 
harbour of which is lying the French fleet, watched from 
a distance by Nelson. The great English sea captain 
actually makes an appearance towards the end of the story, 
but he is not an important actor in the romance. Mr. 
Conrad is evidently not drawn, as Hardy was drawn, 
to the wild October sunset which followed the Battle of 
Trafalgar. ‘The plot, however, detached as it is from the 
actual facts of history, is managed with the pellucid adroit- 
ness for which the novelist is famous. ‘‘ The Rover ” 
is a book which every admirer of Conrad will feel himself 
bound to possess, and it will fall into its place with the 
other volumes by the same author. It does not, however, 
add anything essential to Conrad’s characterisation or to 
his skill in story-telling, and, indeed, may be said to 
leave the reputation of the author exactly where it 
was. 


“THE article we publish to-day on “‘ Smoking and Not 

Smoking ”’ recalls many stories of the great contests 
of last century, by which smoking was at length admitted 
into gentlemen’s houses. Most old country houses have 
their dark tales of guest-persecution: of rules such as 
that in a great Herefordshire house, by which all guests 
had to wear a black coat for breakfast, whatever the pursuit 
of the day; but none is better remembered that those 
for the repression of smoking. ‘The late Lord Amherst 
used, till the end of his life, to have to smoke his morning 
pipe in the harness-room ; and many other instances of 
pantries and vaults being put to such a use could be recalled. 
In many cases, no doubt, the flavour of the tobacco was 
not a little improved by the discomforts attendant on its 
enjoyment ; to most men, their first few pipes, smoked on 
roofs, up trees or beneath railway arches, are among the 
sweetest of their recollection. But sometimes the habit 
was considered a vice. There is a story in Lord Long’s 
‘‘ Memories ” recounting how, during his engagement to 
Lady Doreen Boyle, he had driven with her in the park 
smoking a cigarette, whereupon her uncle, Lord Clan- 
ricarde, considered that the engagement should be broken 
off. And there are still very decent, but fast failing, con- 
ventions for the times and places proper for smoking pipes. 


HE centenary of Birkbeck College crowns the achieve- 

ment of Dr. George Birkbeck, who, in 1823, at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand, founded the 
‘London Mechanics’ Institution.” Since his time it has 
changed its name twice, and has become a regular member of 
London University, principally for the benefit of under- 
graduates who have to earn their living during the daytime 
and can only complete their education from six till nine in 
the evenings. The syllabus has from the first been technical ; 
but the original institution provided mechanics’ courses 
which were sufficiently comprehensive to number chemistry, 
phrenology and elocution among their subjects. ‘To-day, 
the laboratory is the most busy part of the college, being 
used all day by research students and at night by classes. 
Even more important, the college has the corporate sense 
that is not the least of the benefits of education. 


HE action of the Italian Government with regard to 
the Villa Carlotta on Lake Como is difficult to under- 
stand, let alone to justify, save as a reminder to Italians of 
their victory during the war. The villa, having belonged 
to the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, escheated by the terms 
of the Peace Treaty to the Italian Government, who have 
proceeded to remove to Rome the pictures, which included 
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Van Dycks, Rubens, a Leonardo and Fra Angelico, a step 
that is comprehensible, and, less defensible, many of the 
rare garden plants. Not content with this, they have also 
torn up many of the rare plants for which the lovely 
gardens were famous. ‘This is quite inexcusable. It was 
then proposed to put up the villa for sale. ‘The inhabitants 
of the Lakes, however, and the Touring Club Italiana have 
vigorously protested—not against the sale, but against the 
spoiling of the grounds. The villa itself has no very great 
architectural merit, save that of fitting well into its gorgeous 
surroundings ; the fagade is of the early nineteenth century, 
and the interior lacks some of the richness and charm of 
more Italian buildings. Presumably, failing a private pur- 
chaser, the Government’s wisest course would seem to 
be to let it as a first-class residential hotel, preserving 
the magnificent gardens hanging above the lake as a public 
beauty spot maintained out of the rents. Any despoiling 
of the surroundings would thus be prejudicial to every 
interest, including that of the Government. 


( )UEEN ALEXANDRA'S seventy-ninth birthday was 
‘~ celebrated at Sandringham quietly indeed, but with 
a goodwill and an affection engendered during the long 
period in which she has lived here as consort, then as widow, 
of King Edward VII. No one could have endeared herself 
more in the country of her adoption—but, to be sure, even 
the word “ adoption ” is too formal to describe her natural 
and friendly position. ‘The Princess Alexandra became one 
of us from the moment that she landed on these shores as 
the affianced wife of the Prince of Wales. Since then she 
has been unwearied in her good offices towards all who 
needed them in her island home. Like Queen Victoria, 
Queen Alexandra has a genius, born of goodness of heart 
and sympathy, for writing for publication letters that always 
strike the right note. ‘The latest of them is the telegram 
which she sent to the Lord Mayor in answer to the con- 
gratulations of the City of London. The letter is made 
up of exactly the right words used in the right tone. 


ROAD-MENDING. 
A sorrowful heart has the city Road, 
As its level life goes on; 
For it might have travelled to Samarkhand— 
Even to Babylon ! 
It might have run to the land of Ys, 
Or followed the China Wall; 
3ut now it thinks of a chance gone by, 
And never will roam at all. 


Only the Lamp, the compassionate Lamp, 

When the battered red braziers come, 

Looks on the sorrowful heart of the Road 

That never was free to roam ; 

And rollicking tales of a Pirate crew— 

Tenderer tales of the fair— 

The red Lamp tells, as the night rolls by, 

To the grey Road listening there. 
MaryY-ADAIR MACDONALD. 


T seems possible, after all, that the War Office will 
put off sine die the purchase of Lulworth Cove for the 
purpose of establishing a tank-gunnery school there. At 
a recent meeting of the Wareham Rural District Council 
a letter was read from the Treasury Solicitor’s Department 
explaining that the work of road improvement near the 
camp has not been continued “ because it is now uncertain 
whether Lulworth Camp will be retained permanently 
by the Crown.” In view of this statement it would 
certainly seem courteous of the War Office to acquaint 
the Dorset County Council of their decision. ‘Thus, the 
fate of one of the most beautiful spots in Dorset still hangs 
in the balance, although the scale is inclining in favour of 
the proposal being abandoned. That it should be aban- 
doned scarcely requires urging, as there is abundant land 
near at hand which could be occupied as a tank-gunnery 
school without causing annoyance to anyone. 


HE census of the high road, taken at the request of 
the Ministry of Transport, is likely to be a most useful 
document, and is, at any rate, one of great fascination. 
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The method of taking it was to place enumerators at dis- 
tances varying from two to five miles along the road and 
ask them to make a record of every type of passing vehicle. 
These enumerators seem to have carried out their task 
with zest, putting down the numbers of all animals as 
well as mechanically propelled machines that went along 
the road. They made a numbering of the flocks of sheep 
and droves of cattle, the horses led or ridden, and they 
did not miss out the hand-carts and barrows which passed 
along. The main highway chosen was the old road from 
London to Holyhead. It is not one of the busiest thorough- 
fares, for the simple reason that it is one of the oldest—a 
Roman. road built before mining and industry formed the 
most important pursuits of the English people, who, to 
carry them out, assembled together in towns. These 
towns were not placed necessarily in the neighbourhood of 
this old road, and so it does not pass through the thickly 
populated towns of to-day. Certainly, however, it showed 
a great variety in the means of transit. It demonstrated, 
first of all, that the most popular vehicle in the neighbour- 
hood of towns is the bicycle. As the road gets away from 
the town the push-bicycles give place to motor bicycles 
and motor cars, while there is at the same time an increase 
in the heavy motor vehicles. 
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A\T the Welsh Harp, Hendon, 1,333 bicycles were 

enumerated, in comparison with 339 motor cycles, 
791 motor cars and 746 heavy motor vehicles. Horse 
vehicles numbered 228. That was the daily average. It 
changed very much before it reached the Elstree Road, 
where only 230 bicycles, 167 motor cycles, 284 motor cars, 
53 heavy motor vehicles and 24 horse vehicles were num- 
bered. Thirty-nine miles out—that is, one and a half 
miles south-east of Sheeplane Junction—cyclists and horse 
vehicles had declined very much in number; the bicycles 
to 82, motor cycles to 111 and the horse-drawn vehicles 
to 7, while there passed 242 motor cars and 146 heavy motor 
vehicles. A similar census of traffic was taken volun- 
tarily, and not systematically, about the year 1890. What it 
showed most was the very great decline in road passengers 
owing, it was supposed, to the great agricultural depression 
of the time. The motor had not come into general use 
and bicycles had only just become common. The facts 
as they then existed, as compared with facts recorded in 
this road census of the Ministry of ‘Transport, afford abun- 
dant proof that local taxation, and particularly the Highway 
Rate, ought to be adjusted in order to be spread fairly 
over the new classes who now make most use of the 


highway. 





THE EVOLUTION OF HUNTING 
COSTUME 


By LIoneL Epwarps. 


T is rather a remarkable fact that, although many books 
on costume have been published, there seems to be a 
singular lack of anything dealing with the sporting costume 
of our ancestors. Hundreds of sporting prints and reprints 
exist, but they chiefly deal with one period. Having lately 

had to search through a laige collection of prints and books for 
an early fox-hunting costume, it occurred to me that it might be 
of interest to endeavour, in an amateur way, to collate the results. 

It is surprising how frequently hunting costume has changed 
in detail, if not, perhaps, in essentials, during its comparatively 
modern career. For, compared with stag and hare hunting, 
fox hunting is essentially a modern sport. The earliest picture 
I could find of fox hunting as such is dated 1626; but, as the 
costume worn was not peculiar to that particular branch of the 
chase, but was‘the one in universal use at the time and, moreover, 
evidently belonged to a period when fox hunting was frankly a 
method of reducing vermin and in no way related to sport, I 
have omitted it. 

It is still a debated point who first entered a pack of hounds 
to fox hunting. Some say Lord Arundel in 1690, others Mr. 
Thomas Boothby of Tooley Park, Leicestershire. In any case, 
the first pictures of fox-hunting costume which I can find are 
one of Squire Draper (at the age of sixty-six), painted in 1736, 
and another of Squire Davenport of Davenport, Salop, by Van 
Haecken, of date about 1740. In the former the coat is drab 
colour. Round his waist is a leather belt (probably a spare 
stirrup leather) from which hound couples are suspended. The 
cap appears to be soft and peaked, and his coat has no marked 
collar. Of the second (Squire Davenport) I have not seen the 
original, so I am doubtful of the colour, but the coat appears 
to be green plush. The cap is hard and peaked. As before, 
there is no collar, and there is again a strap round the waist, 
and hip-pockets to a full-skirted coat. The breeches are tight, 
the boots high, but turned down, and they are shaped to the 
leg, while the spurs are curved slightly. In both pictures a 
white wig is worn. 

The first pictures of hunt servants which I can find are of 
1779. The coat is much the same as the Master’s, but the side 
hip-pocket has vanished. The forerunner of the modern top- 
boot has appeared, but the top is not abnormally large, and the 
boot is still slightly shaped to the leg. A striped waistcoat, 
very long in the flap, is noticeable. In one picture of Seymour's 
the huntsman has a collar to his coat, but not in another. 

The hunt servants carry the large French horn invented 
by the Comte de Dampiére and worn slung round their bodies. 
By 1800, according to a picture by Sartorius, the curved horn 
had come into use and appears to have been used more or less 
freely throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
surviving, in John Peel’s case, into the nineteenth. Mr. Scarth 
Dixon tells us that to this day the Holcombe Harriers use a 
hunting horn, shaped like a coach horn and some 3ft. long, 
which has been in the possession of that Hunt for 200 years. 

Huntsmen’s costume had changed by 1810. Judging by 
the prints of T. Oldaker (after Ben Marshall) and others, he 


was by this time wearing his own hair (unpowdered). The 
coat has become even more like a dressing-gown, covering his 
knee and much of his boot, and the stirrup leather has shifted 
from round his waist to round his shoulder, as at present worn 
by whips and second horsemen. Occasionally, however, the 
stirrup leathers were carried round the horse’s neck. Oldaker 
carries a bugle cornet attached round his neck witha cord. By 
1818 the coat has become a bit tighter in the waist, the sleeves 
more bell-shaped, the collar higher and more rolled. 

By 1820 there is a curious change. The hunting cap is 
quite different, the peak going round to the side and even back 
in less proportion. It is, in fact, more helmet-shaped, with a 
ribbon round it tied at the back. This style does not appear, 
however, to have been quite universal, as Sir Mark Masterman 
Syke’s huntsman, by H. B. Challon, wears a felt hat not unlike 
that of the present-day parson; while, more curious still, his 
first whip has a hunting cap much in the modern style! The 
coat is long, but less waisted and bell-shaped in the sleeves than 
some in contemporary pictures. In passing, one may note that 
Messrs. Whippy (the saddlers) have in their shop Sir Richard 
Sutton’s (Quorn) hunting cap of 1830. 

By 1828-30 a very modern-looking hunting cap has appeared, 
and the huntsman’s coat has shortened to above the knee. In 
one of Will Long on Bertha, in the possession of the Duke of 
Beaufort, the coat, except for the high and rolled collar, might 
be that of a modern hunt servant. The breeches appear to 
have been skin-tight at this period, and the foot-gear more top 
than boot ! ; 

A writer in the Sporting Magazine of 1830 gives an interesting 
description of Raffery, a famous huntsman of Colonel Wyndham’s 
Hounds (Surrey and Sussex). ‘‘ From beneath his black velvet 
cap projected bushy white hair. Instead of scarlet he was 
attired in dark blue plush and yellow breeches. He sported 
the old-fashioned stirrup leather round his horse’s neck. | 
admire Raffery’s bugle and wonder it is not more generally 
used. It is much better and more musical than the mail coach 
sort of thing one generally sees stuck into the saddle.” 

By 1854 some of Leech’s sketches show that abnormally 
short skirts to a hunt servant’s coat were the fashion, but by 
1884 the same coat had become very similar to that of the 
present day. The breeches, also, have become more loose, although 
nothing approaching the modern fashion. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that eccentricities in costume appear to have 
been more common then among servants than to-day. More- 
over, in private and old-fashioned Hunts (as to-day) older styles 
lingered on after fashions had changed. 

As an example of eccentricity, take Jack Lambert, huntsman 
to the Cottesmore, who always wore a top hat, and Shaw, hunts- 
man to the Duke of Rutland, who never came to the meet with 
his hounds, but hacked on in style. In a print of Alken’s his 
valet is seen removing his gaiters, which he wore to protect 
his immaculate breeches and tops. Of the latter more anon. 

The colour of hunt servants’ coats varied then as now. 
It was mostly scarlet (pink) as at present, but many Hunts, 
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such as the Beaufort and its offspring, the Heythrop, wore green 
plush (having formerly, of course, been staghounds). 

The Berkeley sported yellow plush, and one pack, the 
location of which I cannot fix, wore green with red collar and 
cuffs. For a short period there was even one pack which wore 
white ! 

Now let us turn from servant to Master and hark back. 
The gentleman’s hunting costume up to 1800 would appear to 
be as his ordinary wear. By the latter date, however, his hat 
has changed from the three-corner to felt wide-awake —72.e., 
essentially the same hat but not cocked at the three corners, 
and higher in the crown. By 1820 “ Meltonianship’”’ has 
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appeared. Everything is done for effect, and the tailor of the 
period must have made his fortune. 

The “‘ real Meltonian’”’ of the period 1824-30 wore rather 
loose breeches, but very tight at the knee. They were sometimes 
French grey (or blue), as well as the ordinary drab or white. 
His top boot was of the soft variety, and the creases ran vertically, 
according to Alken, not horizontally, as in modern concertinas. 
From 1830 to 1840 breeches were tight again. The coat was 
much cut in at the waist, the collar high-rolled and extravagant. 
Cutaway coats —i.e., having tails, and short-waisted—were all the 
rage. Waistcoats were of every colour imaginable, but were 
nearly all striped across, not vertically (as in a footman’s of 
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»-day). The stock was high and white and had a marvellous 
eckscarf around it, generally blue bird’s-eye or yellow ditto. 
Hats were even more remarkable and varied. In 1820-30 
ney were bell crowned—very wide at top and with very curly 
rims—but in 1830 they became stove pipes with practically 
0 brim at all (witness Alken’s set of “‘ Notions’’). So great a 
ride was taken in appearance that the modern hunting apron 
x keeping breeches and boots clean came into being in the 
ape of overall leggings, which buttoned the entire length 
‘om the thigh to the foot. Another form of legging, not so long 
covering the thigh, knee and top of boots), was worn net only 
oing to the meet, but sometimes also during the hunt. Judging 
‘rom those which Alken depicts, I fancy these were worn only 
»y the more impecunious sportsmen. Henny Alken (who took 
io the brush as a means of livelihood after losing his wealth, 
nder the nom de plume of ‘“‘ Ben Tally O,” and absolutely 
unsuspected for some time) loved to caricature his brother 
members of the Cottesmore. Of their eccentricities in dress, 
such as the crimson silk collars which were very fashionable 
in the Midlands about 1825-30, he was always making fun. 
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‘T must observe,” he remarks, ‘‘ the real Meltonians either are 
or aifect to be a very hardy race. They disdain the frock coat 
used by their forefathers and appear as here represented. I 
shall not be surprised in the course of another season (if they 


7) 


are not extinct) to see them dressed in silk caps and jackets. 
Again: ‘“‘ Be careful in your ride to cover to sit with great 
apparent ease and grace, however uncomfortable it may be in 
eality! Let your horse be thoroughbred and never ride at 
less than 16 milesan hour! Assume a swing of extreme elegance, 
and, if you can, appear as if you had entirely forgot you were 
on horseback. Carry your whip up. Let your curb rein hang 
carelessly on the horse’s neck. Keep the stirrup on the ball 
of the foot and let your horse’s dock be only nine inches long. 
Do all this, and you may be taken for a real Meltonian!”’ But 
the dandy, then as always, although a figure of fun, was in 
reality a hard-bitten sportsman. Look at the prodigious leaps 
in Alken’s pictures, and if you don’t believe them, read Nimrod’s 
Jetterpress. What about the famous Yorkshire M.F.H. who 
crossed the Tees on horseback swimming forty times, although 
he personally could not swim a yard! On being remonstrated 
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with, he testily replied, ‘‘ My life’s my own, I presume I may do 
what 1 like withit ?”’ Asa feat of endurance, what professional 
huntsman could equal the record of the Earl of Darlington, 
wko hunted his own hounds (the Raby) six days a week for 
thirty-five years? They were a wonderful race, our fox-hunting 
forefathers, and I am afraid we are sad degenerates in comparison. 

They had, of course, their little weaknesses, of which the 
most has been made. Their notions of honour were at times 
peculiar, and debts lay very lightly upon them. Did not they 
trot off to Boulogne when creditors were extra pressing! A 
propos, Surtees (creator of the immortal Jorrocks) is supposed to 
have fled to Boulogne for this reason, and, while there, in company 
with Colonel Charity, he ran the Boulogne foxhounds. Although 
kennelled by an English farmer (presumably troubled in the same 
way) in the vicinity at a contract of a franc per hound per week, 
the pack got into trouble both financially and also with the 
local authorities, whereupon “‘ Surtees like an old dog fox stole 
away and took his departure back to England.”’ 

But to return to things sartorial. In 1840 breeches became 
very tight, but by 1850 they were getting loose again. The 
coat had changed and become modern in cut, and if you can 
picture a modern sportsman with Dundreary whiskers, a rather 
stove pipe hat, a blue bird’s-eve scarf over his stock and, occasion- 
ally, instead of tops, Wellington boots, rather like those now 
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WHIPS AND CROPS. 


worn by the Life Guards, you have a picture of our immediate 
forefathers. From the fifties down to the present many 
changes have taken place; but, as they are easily seen in the 
old illustrated papers, etc., it seems hardly necessary to 
mention them. 

Hunting accessories can best be dealt with by illustration, 
but changes in horse furniture should, I think, be mentioned. 
The first double bridle I can find is in a print by Seymour of a 
gentleman riding a manége horse accompanied by a lady. The 
latter's mount is so accoutred. Snaffles were chiefly used from 
1779 to about 1825, but there is an old squire in one of Sartorius’ 
pictures (1779) who has a very long-cheeked double bridle with 
a running martingale on the snaffle rein. (Notice the illustration 
of a hunter’s snaffle bridle, 1779.) The arrangement of leather- 
work is rather curious. So also is the position of the throat lash 
on a hunting bridle of 1823. The first hunting bridles were 
buckled on, but by 1820 all were sewn on to bits, as is still the 
fashion. Coloured brow bands (now anathema) were the 
fashion for many years. Nose bands were unknown until quite 
recently. Saddles have altered tremendously in shape and 
weight, and continue to alter to this day, as the illustrations 
show. 

Hunting spurs appear (except in one print of 1736, from a 
picture by Van Haecken) to have always been straight-necked 
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and worn low on the heel—not half way up the leg as at present 
But they never were worn absolutely on the heel, like militar 
dress spurs, for example. I can obtain very little informatio: 
however, about hunting spurs from prints, etc. Probably an 

old-established firm of spur makers could furnish some interestir 

data. Garters were worn not only round, but above, the kne« 
until about 1827, after which I do not notice any in contempx 

rary prints. Whips varied tremendously, as is shown in tl 

illustrations. They were often “‘ carried upside down,” accordir 

to our ideas! They were frequently of iron or brass and hamme 

headed. I have several such, and very unwieldy and bad! 

balanced they are. Their purpose was the breaking of padloc! 

on locked gates, and for protection from footpads and highwa: 

men—so, at least, it issaid. The Heythrop Hunt servants carric 

whips of this type until quite recently. Possibly, they stil 
do so. 

Next, as to the horses and hounds. Regarding the latte , 
I am no expert, but I notice hounds with rounded ears in tl 
quite early fox-hunting pictures of Seymour. The horses, w > 
are often told, were cart-horsey. This may have been in ear!’ 
stag-hunting days; but, judging by every old picture and prii 
! can find of fox hunting, they were full of quality from the vei 
first—‘‘ on the leg,”’ perhaps, but ‘‘ blood ’uns”’ every time, b 
which I do not mean pur sang, but half-bred horses with muci: 
quality. Fashion changed their appearance continuousl; 
I'rom 1780 to 1800 they had crop ears, a mane and almost natura! 
dock tail. By 1820 the game-cock tail was all the go, and 
frequently they were nicked to make them carry them high. 
After 1820 the tail was getting long, and the modern bang tail, 
but not “ pulled’”’ as at present, came into fashion. They 
evidently desired, and probably had, good and fast hunters by 
1830, as I find a passage (about the Pytchley) in which (1836) it 
is remarked, “any horse that can go at all, and jump these 
fences is worth £300! ” 

There are several curious things from the artist’s point of 
view. Why, in so many old prints, are the trees depicted in 
foliage ? I have two theories as to this. One is that in the early 
days of fox hunting they met at dawn or soon after. As scent 
is good before the dew is off the grass, quite probably they were 
able to start their hunting season even earlier in the autumn 
than we do. My second theory is that the majority of old 
hunting pictures contain portraits and were, therefore, painted 
from life. As no artist (or sitter) is fond of facing wintry winds- 
in pursuit of art, at any rate—the pictures were painted in 
summer and autumn—hence the foliage. 

One often hears it said that either the old artists were ignorant 
or our ancestors were poor judges of foxhounds. I think the 
explanation is very different, especially with regard to, say, 
Alken, who depicted a sharp-nosed, snipey hound. It is much 
more likely that, as hunting was in an exceptionally flourishing 
condition in his day, there was (in fact, we know there was) a 
considerable hound shortage, and even the Midlands were prob- 
ably not very particular about a hound’s appearance. Moreover, 
in these days the packs which hunt hill countries use a hound 
not unlike Alken’s. Probably, our eye does not recognise how 
correct the old painters were, being influenced by the modern 
Belvoir type of hound—a very different animal. Again, | 
think we scarcely realise what a number of packs of hound 
there was at that time (or, rather, a little previous to Alken’ 
time) in England. Squire and squarson and yeoman farme: 
a-many kept their own private packs, so that the excess o 
moderate-looking hounds must have been considerable. T 
show how numerous were packs of hounds and in what 
casual way they were hunted, an old farmer tells how (s 
one learns from the history of the Vine Hunt), when he wa 
young, he did not know, when he left home in the morning 
with what pack he was going to hunt, but that, by goin 
on to high ground, he was sure to see in one directio1 
or another hounds running, and would then join them. I 
the old days Hampshire (before the shooting interests becam 
so strong) was a popular hunting country, but, apparently, a 
to-day, it never was a good scenting country. In the earl: 
days of hunting leaping was not much practised. The firs 
illustration of a leap which I can find is in a stag-hunting picture 
and the second in a fox-hunting scene by Seymour. Jumpin; 
came into fashion at a much later date, and hard riding is sai 
to owe its origin to Mr. Childe on Kinlet. 

It must also be borne in mind that in early days the countr 
was not much enclosed, so that there was little necessity t 
““lep.”’ As enclosures were made it became a necessity, bu 
only to be done like Mr. Jorrocks’ leps. The immortal one 
it will be recalled, was ‘‘ no advocate for leaping but there ar 
times when it can’t be ’elped.’’ Later, a better class of horse 
faster hounds and many more enclosures completely altere 
the whole style of the chase, and it became the desperate affaii 
of jealous riding that Alken loved to depict. 

Two things impress themselves on one’s notice in delvin 
into the sporting literature of the past: first how very old i: 
the story that we are not the men our fathers were ; secondly 
the complaint of over-riding hounds. Indeed, this fault is 
older than fox hunting itself, being mentioned in the earliest 
printed work on the chase. 

Finally, the history of hunting ends on a sad note. Eve1 
the country possible to ride over shrinks before the jerry-builder, 
and, even in my comparatively short experience, I see miles of 
country, over which I can remember hounds running, now 
covered with red brick villas and small wire enclosures. 
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: DOMESTICATED OTTERS 
i01 K 
an { 
tir By Frances Pitt. 
cne 
upc “z N many old books on British mammals may be found _ in some rushes at the river side, and Aaron became Aaron simply 
tl wonderful accounts of tame otters, describing them as because someone addressed her by the name, and both ave 
Lin being as obedient as dogs and most useful for catching females ! 
Las fish. Bingley, in his “ Memoirs of British Quadrupeds,”’ However, they know their names perfectly well, and come 
ud published in 1809, describes how an otter should be trained, instantly when called by them. In this respect they are alike, 
mons aving that “‘by some perseverance in the training, he [the but they differ in others. Aaron is slightly shy and inclined to 
vay - ‘tter} may even be taught to catch fish, and to give them up be suspicious of strangers. Moses is the bolder of the two, 
oe ithout devouring any part of them.” though she follows more closely when out for a walk. Moses, 
stil Bell (1837) remarks that the otter may be easily tamed as I have already remarked, is the more affectionate, flinging 
ind domesticated, taught to fetch and carry, and to catch and herself upon me in greatest delight after having been parted 
tte:, 3 bring home fish for its master ; 
the i ‘‘fact, which is so well 
we ‘ known, and has been so often 
ar!» : proved, that it is surprising it 
a q should not have been more 
fas frequently acted upon.” He 
_ by also. gives instructions for 
uC! ; training otters, saying they 
isl} ; should be taken young, fed 
ural at first on fish, and afterwards 
and entirely on bread and milk, 
igh. and that they learn with ease 
tail, 1 and docility. A leather fish, 
hey : stuffed with wool, should be 
s by i used to teach them to re- 
5) at ; trieve, and when they bring 
hese : this well they may be sent 
into the water after living 
t of ones. 
d in Moreover, it had long been 
arly i known that the otter was 
cent { easily educated, for we find 
vere in the ‘‘Compleat Angler ”’ 
umn worthy Izaak Walton making 
old j Piscator say, a@ propos of the 
ited a otter hunt and the young 
As- t otters they had found, “I 
1 in ; pray, sir, save me one, and 
I'll try if Ican make her tame, 
rant as I know an ingenious gentle- 
the i man in Leicestershire, Mr. 
say, : Nicholas Seagrave, has done; 
uch who hath not only made her 
hing tame, but to catch fish, and LISTENING. 
AS) a do many other things of much ; 
rob- pleasure.” 
ver, Many such references may 
und ; be found scattered through 
how i old natural history literature ; 
dern : but, until recently, I had 
n, | ; always taken them with the 
and : proverbial grain of salt, think- 
en s ing the writers had probably 
mers H exaggerated more than a little. 
S oO} i The accounts of otters bringing 
ashore their fish seemed a 
ut little too good to be true, 
(s ; but now I am _ no_ longer 
wa ‘ sceptical. 
ung Early this spring, two tiny 
o1n} otter cubs came into my 
‘101 lands. They were roly-poly 
hi fat babies some four or 
am : ve weeks old, quite incap- 
y, a le of feeding themselves or 
ar): ‘king solid food. I had to 
firs »ttle-rear them, and this was 
ture » light task, for at first they 
pin: ould not suck the _ bottle, 
sal: ; id then the cows’ milk did 
| ot suit them very well. How- 
ntr ver, once they began to eat, 
yt | 1 was well. They began by 
bu i iting small trout, and from 
one ] ich fare progressed to rabbit 
> ar s eat and bread and milk. AARON AND MOSES AT FIVE MONTHS OLD. 
orse 4 ow they are big otters, and 
ere! d ie difficulty is not to get them to eat, but to get them for a time, whereas Aaron only runs round me. Moses also is 
ffaii 3 10ugh to eat, for they have wonderful appetites, and consume more playful; she begins their romps, and plays longer than 
: ‘ vo good meals a day in addition to many tit-bits between Aaron with their different toys. Their toys include a ball, a fir 
ving j mes. cone tied on a string, and sundry tin cans. 
Id is 4 Early scepticism as to the educatability of the otter soon As regards playfulness, I have never seen any creatures 
idly i anished as the cubs grew bigger. Being bottle-reared, they to equal them, not even kittens! They romp and race, tumble 
It is ‘ new no fear, and from the first were most affectionate. Of each other head over heels, shake one another, let go, and race 
rliest 1 the many creatures I have had to do with these otters are round again. These mad games take place both indoors, out 
J 1e most confiding and friendly. They seem to have naturally of doors, and in the water. When playing in the ponds they 
Eve1 i tectionate dispositions, though Moses is more affectionate than make the water fly far and wide as they dash about, and then 
lder, : \aron. get hold of each other and turn over and over like tops revolving. 
es of . By the way, an explanation regarding their names is neces- We have four fair-sized ponds within a few yards of the house, 


now 3 sary. Moses was called Moses because she was found lying so the otters can betake themselves to the water whenever 
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they like. Unless I am with them, they spend all their time 
here. Asa rule, I let them out of their quarters in the stable 
first thing in the morning, and they run off to havea swim. They 
stay in the ponds for two or three hours, until thoroughly tired, 
when I call them in, give them their morning meal, and shut 
them up until afternoon. After luncheon they are turned out 
for more exercise, and gi. where they please until five or six 
o'clock, when they are cailed in again for supper and shut up 
for the night. 

Not only do they romp madly with each other, but they 
expect me to join in their games, which is an honour I do not 
always appreciate, for their play is so rough! Having extra- 
ordinarily thick coats and skins, they can worry and bite each 
other without doing any damage; but when they try the same 
thing on my sparsely covered legs it hurts. It is also bad for 
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my skirt when one of them seizes it, hangs on, and shakes it 
vigorously. But, with all their rough play, they are the best 
tempered and best-behaved animals anyone could wish to mee 
with. It does not matter what you do to them, they neve 
resent it or show temper. You can roll them over, pick then 
up by the scruf of the neck, or any part that comes handy 
and they do not mind a little bit. 

Aaron and Moses are really most lovable personalities 
though I doubt if the dogs and cats of the establishment woul: 
endorse this remark. The otters do not like the dogs, hissin 
and flying at them when they meet them, and cats they hun 
at sight. It is an amusing sight to see a cat fleeing for dea 
life with the otters in hot pursuit, so that she has to lose no tim: 
in getting up the nearest tree. The tame wild ducks also suffe 
from their attentions; however, they are able to fly out o! 
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each. At one time the otters also 
ook an interest in the poultry, but 
hey have not chased a _ hen _ since 
hey met a spitfire of a bantam with 
brood of chickens. They dashed at 
he chickens, but the plucky little 
vantam flew at them, flapping and 
vecking with such good effect that the 
two otters turned tail and scuttled off. 
They have not taken any notice of 
poultry since ! 
' The otters are great rabbit 
hunters, and not only like to explore 
rabbit holes—that is, when they can 
ret down them, for they are too big 
for most holes—but are very quick to 
find a rabbit sitting out. Of course, 
they have no chance in fair chase, 
but twice they have sprung on sitting 
rabbits, and only lost them by bad 
luck. With smaller game they are 
most successful, and many a_ frog 
and toad has been slain by them, to 
say nothing of slugs, which they hunt 
for and eat. They are very keen 
about frogs, and hunt the — grass 
systematically for them, at the same 
time watching me in case I should 
find one first. Unfortunately, it is 
now difficult to find any, as we have 
hunted all the likely spots so often. Toads need a great deal 
of treatment before they can be eaten, as the acid secretion 
from their skins causes a too hasty otter great discomfort. 
I have seen both Aaron and Moses pawing and scrapping 
their mouths frantically after grabbing one in a_ hurry. 
Now they pick a toad up delicately, toss it over their head, 
pick it up again by one foot and rush to the water, wherein 
the poor thing is washed and washed, thrown about, caught 
again, and washed once more, until it is at last possible to 
eat it. 
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CUB. 


AARON AS A_ TINY 

They are fond of carrying things about, often picking up 
pieces of stick, fir cones, etc., and, by giving rewards of bits 
of cake, I have taught them to retrieve anything thrown 
to a distance. If you throw a stick into the water they will 
swim for it as hard as they can go, and the one that reaches it 
first will turn and race back with it as fast as ever it can. When 
in an extra hurry they swim under, not on the top of, the 
water. I have had no opportunity of seeing if they will catch 
and retrieve fish, but quite believe they would, and that one 
could get them to do so with very little difficulty. 





A STUDY 


R. McKENZIE has written a book on smells—not 
just a learned treatise, but a book for the general 
reader (‘‘Aromatics and the Soul: A Study of Smells,” 
Heinemann). It is doubtful whether, in this kind, 
our generation has seen a more delightful book, 

more wise, genial, witty, original. And it was a dangerous 
and difficult task. To write about perfumes psychologically, 
historically, gravely, informingly is comparatively easy; but 
to write also of stenches and foetors without offending, that is 
difficult even though you are writing for brother scientists. 
To write of these unpleasant smells for a general public, means 
that you must handle them lightly and humorously—and _ to do 
that without ofending is a most remarkable achievement. It is so 
fatally easy to be humorous on the subject of smells. Many a 
man’s reputation for wit is founded on gorgonzola, and the 
kipper and the putrid egg contend with the mother-in-law 
and the drunken husband for first place in the affections of a 
laughter-loving public. Merely to allude to such things is to 
arouse the fiercest suspicion. And now hear what Dr. Mckenzie 
has to say of that cheese: ‘‘ the last whiff, the final sublimated 
reath of ripe gorgonzola as it passes over, is a faint suggestion 
cfammonia. Curiously enough, this always fills my imagination 
with the sack of cities and the end of all things in smoke and 
under. It may be because the penultimate phase of life 
self is ammonia. Fire, slaughter and much more beside come 
uite promptly to this gas for the City of Destructicn, what 
iere is left of the remainder in dust and ashes being but a 
andful for the wind.” 

Realists, if any such exist to-day, please note. Note that such 
hings can be handled deftly, firmly, honestly, without offence. 

The difficulty in treating such a subject springs from this, 

hat the sense of smell more than any other of our senses pro- 
laims our kinship with the animal. That is probably why 
ts emotional appeal is surer and deeper. To revive an adjective 
‘hich has gained by being forgotten for twenty years, it is 
emental. The strongest form of expression we have for repul- 
ion and disgust is derived from smells, so strong, indeed, that it 
an hardly be printed. But it may be hinted at. Thus, when 
he small boy (i.e., primitive man) has inflicted upon a foe the 
itterest humiliation, he is not satisfied by the ordinary taunt, 
Sucks.”” He must amplify and strengthen by crying, “‘ Sucks— 
sh! smelly sucks.” 

Reflections of this order form the subject matter of the 
initial chapters of the book. The author passes on to dwell 
upon mysterious, baffling problems. For instance, there is 
the problem of the cause of smells. Physiologists, chemists 
and physicists have hitherto sought in vain for a satisfactory 


OF SMELLS 


theory to account for the phenomena. ‘The smell of an object 
does not seem to depend upon its chemical constitution or upon 
the rate of vibration of its molecules. Then the phenomena 
themselves are more marvellous than we had imagined. Take, 
for instance, the delicacy of this sense, the ability to detect by 
smell the presence of unimaginably minute quantities of a 
substance—the two hundred and seventy-six millionth part of 
one grain of chlorphenol. And many things even more wonderful 
are hinted. For instance, the question is raised whether we 
ought to say, “‘ I took a dislike to him the first time I saw him,”’ 
or “ the first time I smelt him.” 

When Dr. McKenzie describes his book as ‘‘ a light omelette 
of scientific literature,’ he does himself less than justice. It 
is not meant by this that a “‘ light omelette ”’ would hardly contain 
such an ingredient as the chapter (nearly one quarter of the 
work) on Theories of Olfaction, but that it has other qualities 
to be praised besides lightness and digestibility. Dr. McKenzie 
is out for something more than amusement and entertainment. 
In some places, true Scot that he is, he delves as deep as where 
his subject strikes root in metaphysics. And then there are 
whole pages aglow with poetry—or should one say, redolent of 
lyrical essences ? There is only room to give a whiff of this: 
‘“ Then there is the scent of thyme and roses in the farm garden. 
This brings to me old Sundays and ladies passing the open 
gate on their way to church with their Bible carefully wrapped 
up in a clean pocket-handkerchief, bearing with them also 
what somebody in Scotland calls ‘the odour of sanctity ’~— 
peppermints to wit—and all the time the bees are humming 
in the warm air a deep note to the trills and runs of the skylark 
lost in the blue.” 

Every reader could probably add from his reading or 
»xperience to these rich stores. To the chapter on “‘ Smell in 
Folklore, Religion and History’’ the present reviewer offers 
two contributions. The first is a passage from ‘“ Paradise 
Lost,’’ Bk. Iv., lines 156-171. The second is the whole of that 
part cf ‘‘A Rebours”’ in which Huysmans describes the art of 
odours elaborated by Des Esseintes. Then (this, perhaps, for 
the chapter on ‘‘ The Sense of Olfaction in Lower Animals ’’) 
there is the story of the examiner who never troubled himself 
to read the candidates’ answers. He marked them by the smell. 
But, indeed, that 7s another story—and a tragedy. 

This remarkable book, carrying its erudition with that 
grace and lightness which are the crown of the _ highest 


erudition, has, for some obscure reason, been offered to the 
public in a_ singularly 
description of a medical book ! 
to heaven ! F. 


repulsive format and under the 
The offence is rank—it smells 
R. G. D. 
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FLYING CLOUD 


ACHTING and yachts comprise as varied a collection 

of craft as the seven seas can show. The motor boat 

with a cabin, the yawl on the Broads, the converted 

barge, the private-owned smack, the luxurious steamer 

all are yachts; and yet the life of each is as different 
as Bournemouth and Billingsgate. All craft and methods have 
their delights, and all have a good many votaries and a vast 
number of intending or wishful supporters. But the ideal of 
them all is cruising. And if one is to cruise in beautiful waters, 
blue and emerald, up green and rocky estuaries to gem-like cities, 
one must have a beautiful ship. The prospect of a cruise in the 
Mediterranean would induce an ecstasy in many people—a coast- 
wise journey by Spain, along Africa, up the Adriatic, to the 
Agean Isles. It is there that Flying Cloud is cruising at 
this hour, and we may wish the Duke of Westminster and 
his company as romantic, though, perhaps, not so lengthy, a 
trip as that of Odysseus. 

Of modern yachts, probably few equal in interest this 
four-masted sailing-ship of American build, recalling one cf 
the famous clippers of the nineteenth century which bore 
the same name. The duke, as his friends know, has 
always been a great admirer of the old-world sailing ship, and 
shortly before the war he bought the Belem, a_ Portuguese- 
owned square-rigged schooner, intending to convert her for his own 
use as a yacht. The war, however, put a stop to the work, and 





some time ha«i elapsed after the Armistice before she was com- 
pleted as a yacht, with an installation of internal combustion 
engines. 


She has since been sold to Mr. Arthur Guinness, 


when the duke decided to purchase a craft of another type, 
namely, that of the vessels built in Nova Scotia for the 
timber trade, which were held to be among the best examples 
of present-day wooden ships, their form of hull reproducing that 
of the American clippers of the last century. The duke’s captain 
went over to America to make his selection, and chose the 
Elizabeth Ruth, built in 1919 of Oregon pine, with an over-all 
length of 20oft. and beam 38ft. 6ins., and rigged as a four-masted 
fore-and-aft schooner, the tallest mast being 225ft. high. On 
her arrival, under sail, at Plymouth in November, 1921, it was 
decided to replace her engine with two internal-combustion engines, 
giving her a speed of between eight and nine knots, and to 
provide the usual cabins and fittings for a yacht. In the 
scheme of conversion several interesting problems in naval 
architecture and engineering were involved. To fit engine- 
bearers to withstand the stress and vibration of two engines 
of 220 h.p. was no easy matter. To secure adequate light and 
ventilation to cabins and state-rooms in a vessel which had 
never had, and could not safely be given, any portholes was 
another tough problem. 

The difficulty of lighting the cabins was solved by building 
a long deck-house amidships; of this, a part served to cover 
the entrance to the grand staircase, and the rest to protect an 
opening in the deck, formerly one of the main hatches, now 
admitting light to the central corridor below, and, through it, 
to the several cabins. 

The owner’s private cabins were built entirely above 
the main deck in a new poop designed to follow closely the 
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STAIRWAY, LOOKING FORWARD. 
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picturesque old East Indiamen of the kind illustrated 
in Mr. Keble Chatterton’s recently published bool 
on “ Ship Models.” 

Apart from the likelihood of endangering th 
ship’s structural strength by cutting portholes i: 
her sides, it is obvious that no portholes could 
in any case, be of much use where the ship’s side 
are over two feet thick. In this yacht the mai: 
timbers, as is usual in a wooden ship, are very clos 
together, the planking being 6ins. thick inside an 
Sins. outside. 

The Oregon pine, of which the vessel is buil 
is, of course, not equal to oak, but, to counterac 
the danger of rot, she is what is known as “ salted 
—that is to say, in the space between the mai 
timbers and the inner and outer skin, salt is packe 
as the planking is put on, the salt toa great degre 
averting dry rot or other decay. Her main beam 
are 16ins. square, and throughout the length of th 
vessel there is an internal keelson nearly 1oft. dee] 
As she had no ’tween-decks, the first thing necessar 
was to fit one extending as far aft as the mainmast 
the space between the mainmast and the jiggei 
mast being reserved for machinery. 

Besides the pair of 220 h.p. engines supplyin; 
the yacht’s motive power, there had to be two 
auxiliary engines to work winches and supply th: 
various electric services in the ship—lighting, heating, 
cooking and ventilation. 

The considerable space under the new ’tween 
decks was available for fuel tanks of large capacity 
and for other stores. 

The main switchboard occupies most of the 
bulkhead at the forward end of the engine-room, 
the switch gear and wiring being carried out much 
as in a warship or large submarine. The installation 
of a large battery serves to ensure quietness in the ship 
at night when lighting is required, at the same time 
meeting the various ventilating, heating and other 
requirements. 

In the owner’s cabins in the poop, the state 
rooms on either side have their windows looking out 
up the deck, each state-room having a bathroom 
attached. Across the whole width of the counter 
extends a beautifully proportioned stern lounge, 
whose large windows give the picturesque appea! 
ance that was so pleasant a feature of the old type 
of vessel. Being constructed with bronze watertight 
frames, they can be closed and made watertight in 
bad weather. The officers’ quarters below the 
poop are of generous dimensions. The owner’s 
galley, crew’s galley and officers’ messroom are all 
contained in a large deck-house placed immediately 
abaft the fo’c’sle deck. 

In the main cabin the woodwork is carried 
out in plain oak, without stain or polish. On 
entering the main cabin by the grand staircase one 
gains the impression of being in a cosy room ot 
the mid-Georgian time—such as Nelson might have 
known: the open stone hearth, panelling, and large 
beams above, the comfortable furniture, covered by 
Phyllis Barron in hand-printed textiles, the carpet 
ing of camels’ hair, all combining to obtain the 
effect. 

The rigging and sails have been entirely renewed, 
the spread of canvas being 11,500 sq. ft. Admirer: 
of the old sailing-ship might think a square rig 
more picturesque than that of the four-masted 
schooner ; but, where power is installed in a sailing 
boat, there can be no doubt that fore-and-aft sails 
are the best, as it is possible to use them, when close 
hauled, in conjunction with the engines. 

In the early days of steam, sailing vessels used 
to be fitted with steam machinery, regarded as 
auxiliary to the sails. Later on, sails were retained 
only as auxiliaries to steam, either to steady the 
vessel or to be used in an emergency. But, with 
the development of the internal-combustion engine, 
it has been found possible to build vessels in which 
the speed under sail alone, or under power alone, 
is approximately the same. Under suitable ccn- 
ditions, such ships can use the two simultaneously, 
with the result that they can be run very economi- 
cally. There will, doubtless, be an increasing demand 
for yachts of this type for the purpose of long 
world cruises. 

As the Valhalla—which in pre-war days was 
the largest British-owned sailing yacht—no longer 
exists as a pleasure-boat, the Flying Cloud must 
now rank as the largest British-owned vessel of her 
class. To see her since her conversion, or even to 
study a photograph showing her new poop, is to 
realise something of the concentrated thought and 
close attention which have been devoted to every 
detail of the design. One such detail is the highly 
effective contrast between the hull, painted black, 
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and the poop, deck-houses and rails, carried out in white. The 
figurehead is a carved and gilded wooden eagle, of spirited design, 
well modelled and finely executed. In the old days, figureheads 
were usually carved in position, and the carver himself was both 
designer and sculptor. It is doubtful if in this country to-day 
there is left any adept at this method. On the Flying Cloud, 
by the expedient of experimentally tying up the model before 
completion, the right proportions and position were found and 
an excellent result obtained. 

Though the art of wooden shipbuilding still survives to a 
limited extent, there are very few places left in the world where 
the builders have retained any skill in decorating their work. 
Probably, the sailing vessels built at the present day in the Spanish 
islands of Majorca and Minorca are the only ones in which the 
shipwright thinks it worth while to put in any more work than 
is necessary for structural purposes. There are many people 


who, deploring this, will be grateful to the Duke of Westminster 
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for having done much to revive interest in a type of ship so 
closely associated with some of England's greatest achievements 
on the sea. Nor will they fail to appreciate and applaud the 
patient persistence which carried on the work in this country 
at a time of industrial unrest and a consequent inducement 
to send work abroad. Nothing daunted by such drawbacks, 
the duke went steadily on with the ship. His own ideas for her 
reconstruction took tangible shape in the detailed designs of Mr. 
Detmar Blow and Mr. Billerey, the engineering work being in 
the hands of Mr. Pyke. 

While the British Navy, having no use for sailing vessels, 
has scrapped its old training brigs, certain foreign navies still 
find them useful for training their men in seamanship. To show 
in practical fashion the new possibilities now open to ships 
partially dependent on sailing power is surely to render a not 
inconsiderable service both to nautical science and to sur 
struggling trade. ye 
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LA VENERIE FRANCAISE 


° 


By Le Comte Epovuarp Guy DU PASSAGE. 


HE history of a nation’s hunting is to a great extent 

the history of the nation itself. It reflects the geography, 

social organisation and extraneous influences in the 

methods employed, while hunting and war were for 

a long while inextricably bound up one with the other. 
In the same way the chase has inspired artists of every kind 
from the day when the troglodytes of the Pyrenees scratched 
reindeer upon a tusk, and bearded kings set mighty stel@ of their 
hunting upon the cliffs of Assyria, to our own era, when tapestry, 
books, pictures, sculpture and innumerable other applications 
of art have sport as their subject or origin. Of this latter a truly 
wonderful assembly was collected at the Musée des Beaux Arts, 
the Louvre, Paris, this summer, illustrating la vénerie francaise 
from the earliest times. We have no word quite equivalent to 
vénerie, with its classic allusion ; nor would it be easy to find 
an English word denoting the application of art to sport so neatly 
as does vénerie. Perhaps the reason lies in our respective national 
views of sport. The French have tended from the first to see 
the decorative and ornamental side of the chase more clearly 
than the British, who are inclined to dissociate art from sport. 
It would, therefore, be impossible for such a collection of English 
works of art to be found as was seen of Frenchones. England 


has no one corresponding to Gaston Phoebus, nor such a wealth 
of tapestry—from the fifteenth-century ‘‘ Le Cerf Hagille’’ to 
the gorgeous set of ‘‘ Les Chasses Royales de Louis XV ” woven 
at Les Gobelins from Oudry’s design—with some of which this 
article is illustrated. These were, however, but one department 
of the exhibition, which included paintings of every age since 
Henri IV, from Pourbus to Carl Vernet ; ceramics, metalwork, 
books, engravings and, not least, of remarkable heads, some ot 
which we will later describe. 

In the Middle Ages the baron recruited his huntsmen from 
among his serfs; feudal law gave him the exclusive monopoly 
of the pleasures of the chase. France being in those days 
covered with immense forests, the scope was narrow ; mounts 
being of a rustic type and the hounds remaining very like the 
primitive mastiffs and greyhounds, neither were capable of 
prolonged efforts. 

In the East—in India as well as in Africa—all big hunts 
are, even nowadays, preceded by a battue, when a crowd of 
men drive the game towards the place where the hunters 
are hidden. Thus the same circumstances produce the same 
methods, for all medizeval hunts were battues directed towards 
the edges of the coverts, followed by descents on horseback 





THE AGILE STAG. 
Franco-Flemish Tapestry ; circa 1490. ‘The property of M. Georges de Vergie. 
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ick, often made without dogs and very much resembling the 
vanish corridas. 

We must come to the thirteenth century to find a pack with 
ough nose and speed to run a stag toa halt. This result could 
ily be obtained by the use of relays, and we owe it to St. Louis, 

‘ho brought back from Palestine a pack of grey dogs, which, 
scording to Charles IX, were the oldest of the royal breeds. 

Yet Philippe le Bel had but six couple of hounds, six braces, 

nd some greyhounds, although he was the only man in the 
ingdom to have a pack in his kennel. In 1318, however, 
Philippe V issued an edict authorising all noblemen to hunt 
»ig-game “‘ by force and by cunning.’’ At that time was written 
he book called ‘‘ Dialogues of King Modus and Queen Ratio,” 
which expounds all the methods of hunting known in those days. 

Already the Kings of England were our disciples; they 
bought their hounds in Gascony, and from 1320 to 1650 all their 
vands veneurs were Frenchmen. Eleven members of the Brocas 
de Casteljaloux family occupied this post, and the ‘‘ Master of 
Game ’’—a treatise on hunting—was simply a translation of 
Gaston Phoebus’ book, made by the Duke of York during his 
captivity. What a hunter was Gaston de Foix, nicknamed 
Phoebus! He has related his bear hunts in the Pyrenees and 
his pursuit of reindeer in Sweden. 

From such books we learn that royal hunts used three 
modes of hunting in succession. The district to be hunted being 
selected, the animals were driven to it by the means of small 
flags and nets. A space of several square kilometres would be 
thus circumscribed, usually on the edge of a forest through which 
ran the forte-haies, made and kept up by successive genera- 
tions. The forte-haies were a kind of pergola made of beech 
and elm, the branches interwoven so as to make a covered 
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THE HUNTSMAN. 


Flemish tapestry ; circa 1622. The property of Mme. Michel Giroud. 
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OFF TO THE HUNT. 
The property of Mme. Michel Giroud. 


Flemish tapestry ; circa 1620. 


passage. After the preliminary beating—done as it is to-day— 
the animal was tracked and obliged to return to the wood, the 
huntsmen following with his hounds held in leash. Once the 
stag was parted from the herd, they were set on his track to 
defeat his wiles. When the quarry passed near a spot where 
he could double—and that happened frequently in the forte- 
haies—he met with fresh relays of greyhounds which, though 
they had no nose, were yet capable of remarkable speed for a 
short distance. Varlets blowing their horns warned the hunts- 
men that they had seen the stag. Caught up after a few hundred 
yards’ run, the quarry was brought to bay. Then it was time 
to unleash the heavier hounds—generally mastiffs—whose weight 
quickly brought down the finest full-grown stag. 

The same method applied to wild boar and wolf hunting. 
The mastiffs were protected by quilted coats against wounds 
which frequently proved fatal. It is in this manner that in a 
single day of the year 1499 Louis XII and his retinue killed more 
than fifty head in a park near Pavia. 

With Francis I and Du Fouilloux—the famous Poitevin 
author of the “ Traité de Vénerie’’—begins regular hunting 
with hounds and huntsmen. 

From the crossing of Souillard, a white St. Hubert dog 
(scorned by Louis XI and given by him to his daughter, Anne 
de Beaujeu) with Baude (an Italian brach bitch belonging to 
Robertet, clerk to the Order of St. Michael) resulted the breed 
called “ greffier,’’ ‘“ which were so good that few stags escaped 
them.” Francis I, realising that the greffiers lacked strength 
and size, crossed them with a tawny dog Miraut, given him for 
that purpose by Admiral d’Annebault. Henry II still further 
improved the strain by another cross with a white dog named 
Barraud, presented to him by the Queen of Scotland, Marie de 
Guise. From this resulted the breed known as “ The King’s 
own white dogs,’’ which “‘ so surpassed all others that one could 
not say too much good of them,”’ reports the old author. 

With time, hunting weapons changed also, as can be seen 
in the tapestries and pictures. In the Middle Ages two kinds 
of spears were used ; one which followers on horseback emploved 
had a haft like that of a lance; its blade was long and sharp, 
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with a metal cross to prevent it from entering too far into the 
body of the animal. Until the seventeenth century the spear used 
by the runners was stronger and heavier ; its wide blade, shaped 
like a sage leaf, had a horn cross-bar, and, like the infantry pike, 
it needed both hands to wield it. The sword, which hung by 
the left side of the hunter, was not very different from a soldier’s 
sword. Long, narrow rapiers, called ‘‘ estocs,’’ were in use 
for wild-boar hunting. The hunting knife replaced the sword 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, and it did not 
greatly differ from that which is used to-day. Besides the sword, 
the hunters carried the ‘‘ écorchoir,’’ a knife with a wide blade, 
used to skin the animals. 

The first hunting horns used in France were curved and made 
of horn and ivory, but metal horns appeared as early as the 
fifteenth century. They were made of bronze, silver or gilt, 
and were chased or enamelled. The horns pictured in the four- 
teenth-century hangings, the little trumpets as seen in the woodcuts 
of Du Fouilloux, were in metal. A picture by Van der Meulen, 
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the river. This was done; he turned the Duc de Mayenne’s 


flank, won the battle, and found Paris open to his attack. 


From that reign dates the enormous development of the 
several departments of the Royal Hunt, each having now well 
defined duties. The Duc d’Elbeuf, Grand Veneur, had under 


him: the stag hunt with thirty-five couples; the boar hunt with 
twenty; the Toiles with eighteen, six couples of greyhounds, and 


two couples of mastiffs; the wolf hunt, twenty-five hounds, four 
greyhounds, and four mastiffs; and the beagles with a pack of 


a dozen couples. 


Under Louis XIII all the packs—in all about seventy-five 


couples—followed him everywhere. Every day his gentlemen 
beat the coverts, so that he might hunt the moment it pleased 
him. It was in order to hunt the woods close by in greater 
comfort that this king began the Chateau de Versailles. 

A hunter Louis XIV was by tradition, but his taste for 
ostentatious displays led him to put the Vénerie Royale on an 
unusually luxurious footing. His hunting trains were numerous, 


THE QUARRY. 
Flemish tapestry; circa 1620. The property of Mme. Michel Giroud. 


and painted about 1670, shows a small circular horn hanging from 
a cord. The big horns @ la Dampierre appeared in Louis XV’s 
reign, and their size was the immediate consequence of the large 
headgears then in fashion. They were replaced, in the time of 
Louis XVI, by the kind of horns which we now use. 

The first horns gave only one note, and the “ sonneries 
consisted of that one note, more or less prolonged, so as to form 
brief words and long words. The fanfares composed by the 
Marquis de Dampierre were called ‘“‘ La Reine ”’ or ‘“‘ Le Doguet,”’ 
La Discréte, La Dauphine,” and “ La Royale.’’ Louis XV 
himself composed ‘‘ La Louyse Royale.’”’ ‘‘ La Folie,” ‘ La 
Champcenetz,”’ ‘‘ Le Chevreuil,”’ ‘‘ Le Daim,’’ ‘“‘ Le Volcelest,”’ 
“Le Débuché,”’ “‘ L’eau, l’hallali,’”’ and ‘‘ La Retraite ”’ are still 
in use to-day. 

The Bourbons were all great hunters. Henry IV was 
passionately fond of the “‘ noble deduict.”’ It is said that it 
was the sight of a stag crossing the Arques which made him 
realise that there was a chance for his army to be able to ford 
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for he had one for stag, one for roebuck, one for deer, hare, 
fox, wolf, wild boar, etc. His son, the Great Dauphin, kept 
away from State affairs, and spent all his accumulated energies 
in wolf hunting; and Dangeau records ninety-six such hunts 
for the year 1686. His son, the Duc de Berry, died of a fall 
from his horse while hunting. The Princesse Palatine, mother 
of the Régent Philippe d’Orléans, was passionately fond of 
hunting, and rode astride. 

On his way back from his coronation at Reims, Louis XV 
drove in a carriage to his first hunt, in the Villers-Cotterets 
Forest, on St. Hubert’s Day, 1722. In 1723 the Prince de Conti 
hunted his hounds in the King’s presence, the meet being at 
Croix Mortemart, in the Bois de Boulogne, and the kill taking 
place between the Longchamps Gate and Madrid Terrace. In 
his diary, after indulging in complacent descriptions of the 
splendid fétes given by the Duc de Bourbon, Barbier complains 
that the King thinks of hunting only and not at all of women— 
an unnecessary reproach, as Louis XV very soon showed. The 
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SOME OF THE BEST HEADS AND ANTLERS 
Exhibited by the Société de Vénerie. 
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King gave himself up to his hunting with all the 
eagerness of youth. Francois Mouret, his valet—who 
rode behind the King at every hunt carrying a wallet 
with a change of clothes—tells us that in 1725 the 
King hunted 276 days, was present at 362 kills, and 
rode 3,121 leagues. From 1743 to 1767, the kills by 
the Great Pack alone amounted to 2,651 stags. The 
Great Pack had from forty to ninety couples of different 
breeds, namely, the Norman breed, with a grey coat ; 
mongrels resulting from a cross between English dogs 
and Norman or Vendée bitches; and English fox- 
hounds. The number of the latter increased every 
year, for Louis XV kept on buying them, since, as 
years went on, the King required more and more speed 
from his pack. St. Hubert dogs acted as bloodhounds, 

The uniform of the Royal Hunt consisted of a 
blue habit lined with red, scarlet velvet cuffs and collar, 
scarlet waistcoat and breeches. The habit was em- 
broidered and laced on the seams, and it had silver 
buttons. The Dauphin’s Wolf huntsmen were first 
habited in green and gold, and later in blue with 


TWO FINE BOARS’ HEADS. 


wide gold and silver lace, flecked with grey and flesh 
colour. The Prince de Condé’s huntsmen wore a fawn 
and amaranth habit; the Prince de Conti selected 
chamois with blue velvet cuffs; the Comte de Toulouse 
red and gold; the Ducs d’Orléans scarlet, blue and 
silver. 

The wild-boar hunting train and those of the wolf, 
roebuck and deer—the latter known_as the Green 
Hunt, which was placed under the direction of M. de 
Dampierre and given to Mesdames the King’s daughters 
—included a staff of more than five hundred noblemen, 
each of them being on duty for three months at a time. 
Two hundred and fifty horses were exclusively appro- 
priated to the use of the Great Pack, fifty to the 
Wild-Boar Hunt, and a hundred to the others. The 
Grandes Ecuries, where two thousand horses were 
stabled, provided the courtiers or the King’s guests 
with mounts. The Hunt had become a State 
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institution. The King, following his grandfather’s example, 
wished to have a series of tapestries picturing his exploits in 
the hunting field, and it was to Oudry that he entrusted the 
work, Louis XV spent whole days in the kennels watching 
his painter at work from live models; he selected himself 
picturesque sites. like the ‘‘ Bat l’Eau, at Jaux, near Compiégne,”’ 
or the ‘‘ Death in the Gorges de Franchard.’”’ But the gem of 
the series is the ‘‘ King’s Well, near Compiégne’’; there 
centre all the roads which divide the forest like the branches 
of a star. 

Louis XVI also was a great hunter, but he had to retrench 
from the very moment of his accession; he could only afford 
to keep the Great Pack for stag hunting and the Little Pack for 
the roebuck. In 1787 the King suppressed the wolf and wild- 
boar packs as well as the Grande Fauconnerie and all the “‘ vols 
de cabinet ’’—that is, the staff and dogs used for shooting part- 
ridge, magpie, quail, etc. 

With the Revolution the Royal Hunt disappears, as also 
the packs kept by grands seigneurs like the Montrevels in the 
Bresse province, the Bolognes in Morvan, the de Foudras in 
Limousin. By a decree of the National Convention, the Marquis 
du Hallay and the Baronne de Drack were alone permitted to 
hunt wolves on the territory of the Republic, and thus to render 
signal services to the country. As soon as the Terror was over, 
however, the Director Barras gathered together the remnants 
of the Royal Hunt, and invited the Merveilleuses to come 
to Grosbois and follow his mixed pack in hunting an imaginary 
stag. 

This example was followed soon after by Napoleon I; and 
it was at a spot where so many meets had taken place, at the 
Croix de St. Hérem, that he awaited Pope Pius VII. Napoleon 
did not care for hunting, but he wanted to revive all the customs 
of the ancien régime. The Vénerie Impériale, under the 
management of the Comte de Girardin, had Marshal Berthier 
for a grand veneury; its staff included four huntsmen, four 
whippers-in on foot, four on horseback, and six runners. The 
huntsmen wore a green habit laced at the breast, waist, 
and pockets, a scarlet waistcoat, strong top-boots, and a 
silver-laced hat. Under the first Napoleon the Hunt was 
rather a luxurious display than a practical application of the 
rules of hunting. 

Louis XVIII kept the Comte de Girardin in his post and 
appointed him Grand Veneur. There were ninety horses in the 
stables and ninety English hounds in the pack. Louis XVIII 
did not care for hunting, and gout as well as corpulency forbade 
him any violent exercise. His nephew, the Duc de Berry, had 
not much time to spend in hunting, for he was assassinated 
in 1820; but he kept an excellent deer hunt. His livery was 
green and gold. His brother, the Duc d’Angouléme, was better 
as a rider than asa hunter. The Comte d’Artois, king under the 
name of Charles X in 1824, used to be passionately fond of 
hunting before the Revolution, and was a past master in the 
science. The Duke of Devonshire gave him a present of several 
couple to improve the strain. 

At that time the only prince who cut a fine figure in the 
hunting field was the Duc de Bourbon; the best among French 
and foreign hunters came to Chantilly to learn the lore under 
him. In 1828, the Chantilly Hunt killed ninety stags out of 
ninety-two. A few months after his tragic death (he was found 
hanged and there was a suspicion of foul play) his three packs 
were sold by auction at a ridiculously low figure. 

The Duc d’Orléans, father of Louis-Philippe, was the first 
to introduce the English hunting dress. Louis Philippe suppressed 
the Vénerie Royale in order to please his people, but he permitted 
his sons and some of their friends to buy, jointly, ten couples or 
so, with which they hunted a@ l’anglaise. Their dress consisted 
of a blue coat with a red collar, white breeches, top-boots, and 
round caps. But their ill success was such that the Duc 
d’Orléans began to fear ridicule for himself and his brothers. 

Napoleon III, like his uncle, enjoyed luxurious displays. 
He appointed Marshal Magnan as Grand Veneur ; but, realising 
that he must have competent men in his service, he took advice 
from La Trace, a huntsman who had served under every French 
monarch since the beginning of the century and who had an 
inexhaustible knowledge of hunting traditions. The Vénerie 
Impériale included sixty couples of foxhounds and ten of blood- 
hounds, forty-five horses, a first huntsman, who had under hin 
two second huntsmen and eight whippers-in; the Prince de la 
Moskowa replaced Magnan in the post of Grand Veneur, and 
the Marquis de Latour-Maubourg, two lieutenants de véneric, a 
secretary-general, and a physician completed the staff. They 
hunted the forests of Compiégne, Rambouillet, and Fontaine- 
bleau. Besides this, Prince Napoleon, at Meudon, kept a pack 
for deer. As one sees, royal or imperial packs were improved 
with English strains from the time of the Revolution onwards. 
It has been the privilege of provincial hunters to bring back the 
old French breeds, so precious for their qualities of scent, voice, 
and command. Rallye Morvan, Rallve Bourgogne, the La 
Rochejaqueleins and La Débutries in Western France, the La 
Besges and Pullys in Poitou, the De l’Aigles in Valois. the De 
la Broises and Le Coulteuix in Normandy, the Société de Ram- 
bouillet are illustrious hunters who have brought the science to 
perfection. They succeeded in regularly killing their stag, and 
roebuck hunting was never practised by the Vénerie Royale 
as scientifically as it is to-day. 
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No one can think of the good days he has had without 
remembering at the same time the servants who have helped 
him to enjoy them, sometimes for as long as half a century. 
Huntsmen like Slevestre, Racot, La Trace, Fortin, Chopelin, 
Lefort and many others, who handed the knowledge they had 
gained from one generation to the next, left sons who lived 
an existence apart. Born and bred within the forest, they 
led healthy lives, learning to know every nook, celebrating 
in sonorous fanfares the ‘‘ pleasures of the chase.” Old age 
turned them into gamekeepers, contented now with spotting 
the track. But, servants and masters, one passion united 
and guided them all: ‘“‘ Le beau deduict de vénerie en la belle 
forét de France.” 

In a room close to the Hunting Exhibition the Société 
de Vénerie had assembled the finest hunting trophies to be 
found in France, where they are numerous, for it is the French 
tradition that the heads should be kept, a brief inscription on 
the skull recalling the date and place of the kill. 

The horns of the stag fall, every year to grow again, the 
number of points increasing proportionally to his age, and their 
beauty and colour depending on the food the animal finds in 
his native forest. Generally speaking, the finest heads are to 
be found in Normandy, also in the forests of Villers-Cotterets 
and Compiégne and in the whole of the thick forests of Eastern 
France. Beyond Fontainebleau—and, as a rule, always south 
of the Loire, and especially so in Sologne—the antlers are more 
slender and their colour is whitish instead of being a deep rich 
brown. ‘Those stags which live in the Forest of Orléans and in 
the Park of Chambord are exceptions to the rule, but their 
development is explained by the fact that German stags were 
imported in those parts. 

At all times the Germans have been very fond of huge 
antlers. The two pictures by Cranach in the Vienna Museum 
confirm this; they represent the German Kaiser shooting stags 
which the pack have forced to the water. In the Imperial 
stables, which contained 400 boxes, a stag’s head hung above 
each ; and, in order to have the honour of being admitted to this 
gallery, the horns must at least carry twenty. One saw there 
stags killed in 1600 by the side of others shot near Ischl by 
the late Emperor Francis- Joseph. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the German 
grands seigneurs introduced some wapiti deer from America, 
and it is that cross which has produced so remarkable a develop- 
ment of antlers in German stags. Some have as many as fifty- 
two. If the stag has a fine head it is a sign of strength, 
but the very weight of his horns hinders and tires him in 
his race, and it is seldom that very big stags last as long asa 
troisiéme téte. 

Roebucks’ horns are very much smaller; those found 
in the forests of Eastern France are the biggest. As to 
wild boars, the interest of the hunter concentrated on the 
length of their tusks and the width of their gvés. He judges 
wolves also from the strength of their jaws and the size of 
their teeth. 

French sportsmen judge the merits of a head by the length 
and spread of the antlers; especially by the thickness of beam 
and by their carrying an even number of points—seven at least— 
on either side, and the maximum, of course, indefinite. Such 
antlers, in a very old stag, are crowned at their extremities with 
a circlet of tines which grow together and are palmated so as 
to form a cup. 

The best French heads usually carry twenty-two or twenty- 
three points, but they are far from common. At the Exposition 
de la Vénerie Francaise in 1923 the best heads were those shown 
by M. Menier (in the middle of the centre group of heads), and 
by the Comte de Valon (in the bottom right hand corner of the 
lowest group). These superb heads, respectively of twenty-three 
and twenty-two points, are practically unique, and, being unable 
to settle their respective merits, the judges bracketed them equal 
first. The former, M. Menier’s, was killed by his Hunt in the 
Forest of Villers-Cotterets, while the Comte de Valon’s Hunt 
killed the latter in a forest near Lyons. 

In the bottom group the two heads in the middle are the 
longest in the Exhibition. The one in the centre, belonging to 
the Marquis de Cornunier, is remarkable from its date as given in 
the following inscription: ‘‘ Cerf pris par le Roi Louis XIV en 
Foret de Fontainebleau en 1688.”’ This historic trophy has been 
in the Marquis’s family ever since that monarch’s reign. 

The other comes from the Forest of Neuville-en-Hez, 
and was killed in 1913 by the Comte de Valon and Prince 
Murat’s joint Hunts. 

The finest boar’s mask in the Exhibition belongs to Comte 
de Passage. The beast weighed 320 livres, and his tusks 
measured Ir c.m. outside the mouth. 

The two interlaced heads shown in the lowest group must 
also be noticed. They were found during a hunt of Mme. la 
Duchesse d’Uzés in the Forest of Rambouillet. The two 
stags clinched their antlers during a fight and, being unable 
to disengage them, were found dead of starvation on October 
12th, 19095. 

In every chateau such spoils constitute mementoes of 
happy moments, and I imagine Lord Exeter has kept the head 
of a boar he killed in my company in Picardy, some days 
after the Armistice, as a memento of sport enjoyed in the 
midst of war ordeals. 
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‘* HEERE SHALL HE SEE NO ENEMIE, 
BUT WINTER AND ROUGH WEATHER.” 









NE October morning, just before we made Tyne- 
mouth, I saw the Northumbrian coast lying low off 
our port quarter. It was half an hour after dawn, 
and there was a grey oily swell on which our drifter 
was pitching disgustingly. The Farne Isles lights 

flickered wanly to the northward, and our eyes regarded the 
low dunes of the coast with disfavour. Inland, rose bleak hills, 
but one stood out from them, nearer the sea and wooded, with 
a little harbour at its foot. ‘* That’s Seaton Sluice,”’ they said. 
“The great hall is in the trees, screened from the sea.” “ It’s 
weird,” said another, “all black and burnt. When you push 
the door you hear the ghosts swishing their wings and pattering 
up the staircase that fell down years ago. You can see Lindis- 
farne and the Cheviots from the front door.’”’ Just then we 
rounded Tynemouth point and forgot about the gaunt shell 
of Seaton as we steamed up the long sea lane to Shields. 
Coming from Newcastle, you turn between two vast gate- 
piers into the long blasted avenue that leads seaward. Railway 
lines, part of the network that covers the district, have here 
and there violated the avenue’s course. And then the trees 
thicken and meet overhead darkly ; among their gnarled trunks 
you see for a moment great walls, like the magic castles of the 
story books—dark, cold grey walls, streaked with brown and 
purple. You cannot see clearly through the trees, but a great 
mass with towers and columns rears up against the racing clouds. 
You think of Salvator Rosa’s tempestuous landscapes, and 
wonder whether, on a still evening, the place could have been 
painted by Claude as “‘ The Enchanted Castle.” But Salvator 
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is the nearest to truth; his twisted trees and sombre skies, 
over which sweeps the hoard of King Winter : 

Now you may see his vanguard rise 

Above the beachy precipice, 

Bold horse on bleakest mountains bred, 

With hail instead of provend fed. 
The wheels crunch frost-bound gravel ; the wood is past, and 
you turn into the great court before this winter palace. Hollow 
eyes watch you from blind windows high in gigantic walls, 
and the wind howls among the balustraded battlements. 

On either side this wide court, the north side of which 
is open and slopes down towards Blythe harbour and the sea, 
lie flanking ranges upon echoing arcades, ending, seawards, 
in pavilions with huge windows. Above them towers the central 
mass, silent, dark, deserted. A wide flight of steps leads upwards 
to the entrance arch, set in a heavily rusticated wall, bounded 
either side by three immense ringed Tuscan columns. ‘These, 
resting upon stylobates rusticated like the basement of a Floren- 
tine palazzo, bear a Doric entablature with metopes between 
the triglyphs carved in strange trophies—a warrior’s head, 
griffin and an eagle. Above, raised upon a lofty attic storey, 
the pediment is filled with the achievements of Delaval, Blake 
and Hussey. The mass is bounded by octagonal turrets, and 
two great towers containing the stairs rise either side. 

It is well to pause in this vast quiet court to adjust one’s 
ideas to the wonderful pile that Sir John Vanbrugh built for 
Admiral Delaval between 1718 and 1728. Judged by the 
canons of the period, it has numerous faults ; but none can deny 
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that it is immensely im- 
pressive, and, approaching 
it in the way I have 
brought them—which i: 
the mood in which I thinl 
Vanbrugh meant it to b 
approached—some fe\ 
may feel that it is a super 

piece of architecture. T 

appreciate it one mus 

think not of Palladio an 

Greece, nor yet of Miche 

angelo nor Wren, not « 

an architect for the momer 

at all, but of Claude Lo: 

raine and Dryden’s tr: 

gedies. This huge cour 

stretching forth its might 

arms towards the sea an: 
Scotland, is an arena fi 

vast tragedy—a stage s¢ 

for a gigantic opera suc! 
as Vanbrugh, listening to 
Lully or Quinault, may 
have dreamt of, but could 
not have heard till Wagner 
wrote the Venusberg. 
Its huge expanse seems 
peopled with tiny  ges- 
ticulating figures in wind- 
swept draperies, arms and 
eyes lifted upwards, stag- 
gering beneath the weight 
of impending disaster— 

Niobe’s children, Babel at 
its confusion, Gomorrah 
on the eve of the brimstone. 
The wind and the roar 
of distant surf thunders 
the symphony. We await 
but the advent of Zeus, 
rolling above the pavilions 
on his artfully constructed 
cloud. For, before he was 
an architect Vanbrugh was 
a dramatist, and before a 
dramatist a romantic. At 
Seaton Delaval, too, he 
was given a free hand ; and 
when he visited the old 
castle of the Delavals in 
1721, we know he _ had 
bad weather. One sus 

pects he had storms on 
his first visit, too. The 
romantic nature of the site 
stirred him to his depths 
and he produced this splen- 
did theatrical pile, thi: 
palace of the fates and 
winds. During last cen- 
tury “‘ theatrical’? came to 
signify the imitation and 
shoddy; but the theatre 
that Vanbrugh built on 
the site of the present Hay- 
market was a_ splendic 
house with columns and 
a dome, where opera was 
given throughout the eigh- 
teenth century. And had 
he lived to-day he would 
be one of Mr. Gordon 
Craig’s stoutest allies, and 
probably a producer in the 
style of Max Reinhardt. 
The gutted condition of 
the central block to-day 
allows us all the more 
clearly to see the person- 
ality of the architect. The 
Delavals are dead, extinct ; 
their home, which can 
never have reflected much 
of their own personality— 
though, as we shall see 
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next week, it may have moulded their inclination—stands only 
a monument to the genius of Vanbrugh. 

What little we know of the Delavals will form the sub- 
stance of next week’s article. To-day we will try to follow 
up, and substantiate, the ideas we have ejaculated regarding 
the architect. 

Vanbrugh, there is no doubt, was an original genius and 
out of his time. Contemporary society, which was more 
conversant with architecture than at any other epoch, either 
recognised his marvellous ability—all the more marvellous for 
not having been manifested till he was nearly forty years of 
age—or else fell violently foul of his work. Like his virtual 
predecessor (though actually his contemporary), Wren, in whose 
architecture the geniality of the man and the aspiration of the 
scientist are continually revealing themselves, Vanbrugh brought 
a mind fully formed, by life and literature, to bear on creative 
art. It is not only his work at Blenheim that prompts us to 
call him the architectural counterpart of Marlborough. We 
have suggested he was a romantic born out of his time ; an asser- 
tion that, in the face of his dramatic works and the accepted 
view taken of his period, will need some substantiation: for 
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conversation, are witty, straightforward and allusive caricatures 
of the world he accepted but did not particularly admire. He 
was also one of the foremost patrons of opera in this country 
and a firm believer in its eventual success in the theatre which 
he had built, and in which he put on his own plays and opera 
alternately. Something of the grandeur of opera permeates 
all his architectural work. 

He seems to have been brought up in Chester, where, 
after moving from London at the time of the Plague, his father 
was a highly respected sugar baker of no little standing. He 
was thus, from earliest youth, familiar and, as it turned out later, 
attached to the buildings of antiquity. Between 1683 and 1685 
he was in France completing his education, and in the latter 
year received a commission in the Army. ‘Thus, he probably 
took part in the English Revolution ; but by 16go he was back 
in France. It was then that occurred an event which, while 
it is one salient fact of his youth, was also a dominating factor 
in the rest of his life. In September, 1690, he and two other 
English gentlemen were arrested, apparently in Calais, and thrown 
into the local gaol, in reprisal, since we were then at war with 
France. ‘They were subsequently moved to Vincennes and 
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it is the key to his architecture. ‘That such a quality should 
appear in his architecture and not in his plays is nothing very 
surprising. His plays, brilliant, full blooded, and as _ racy 
to-day as two hundred years ago, were none the less as rigidly 
adapted to the needs of the theatre of his day as a “‘ successful ”’ 
play must be in ours. Vanbrugh saw in the stage of the late 
seventeenth century a vehicle for his naturally effervescent wit 
and for boisterous satire upon the looseness of the morals of 
the time. His plays are extraordinarily good comedies of 
manners, of a kind which were crushed for three-quarters of a 
century by the Puritanical ebullition following on Jeremy 
Collier’s “‘ Short View of the English Stage,”’ published in 1698. 
He had no wish, and no need, in the writing of such pieces, to 
draw on his inner, more serious nature, save in so far as it formed 
his moral standard or outlook, which was as high as Hogarth’s 
or Fielding’s. There is none of the deliberate lewdness of 
the earlier dramatists in his plays; and the bawdy, which was 
essential to the success of any comic piece, is always slung by 
him with deliberate aim at the people satirised. His plays, like 
his letters, and, on the authority of Cibber, like his ordinary 
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BAROQUE AND CASTELLATED. ‘COUNTRY LIFE,’ 
finally to the Bastille, whence Vanbrugh at least, was not finally 
released till November, 1692, as much through the intercession 
of certain French gentlemen who knew and, like everyone else, 
liked him, as in consequence of the long diplomatic correspon- 
dence which went on between the two Governments. While in 
the Bastille, he was known to have sketched the plot of his later 
play, ‘The Provok’d Wife,” and there can be no doubt that 
he meditated upon the great architectural works which Mansard 
and others were then engaged on for Louis XIV. 

This imprisonment served, at least, to make something 
of a hero of him—a result that his military service did not 
achieve. Indeed, he considered the misfortune as his first 
step towards success, as is shown by the often quoted passage 
in one of his letters, in which he refers to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough as endeavouring “‘ so to destroy me as to throw me 
into an English Bastille, there to finish my days as I begun them 
in a French one.” 

It seems to have served another purpose also, namely, 
in after years the time he spent in France among the great 
chateaux and hétels which De Brosse, le Vau and Mansard 
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were raising, and in admiring the re- 
cently dead Surintendant des Batiments, 
Colbert, these years became fused in 
his mind with the years he spent in 
prison. ‘Thus a kind of Bastille com- 
plex was generated in his mind which, 
combining with his true affection for 
old buildings, resulted in his designing 
edifices that are a strange combination 
of French, Italian and castellated styles. 
The great majority of his works, if they 
were not originally intended actually to 
be castles, such as Blenheim Castle (the 









































omission of this appellation has con- - | 
fused most people who view the house), 
are either on the site of castles, as 
Seaton Delaval and Castle Howard, 
are additions to Tudor or semi-castel- | 
lated buildings, such as Kimbolton, i 
Nottingham, Lumley and Dalkeith, or i 
have more than a little of the castle ; 
fused with the prevailing Palladian, as at 
Duncombe, and in practically everything 
that came from his hand. The two 
houses he built for himself at Green- 
wich were both “ castles,’’ one called ‘ 
the Bastille, the other Mince Pie House. 4 : 
This tendency has been variously ex- 
pressed as “‘ an attempt to obtain dignity i 
by largeness of detail,” ‘‘ Brobdinagian : 
principles,” and, in Dr. Evan’s famous 
epitaph, “ lie heavy on him earth——”’ cesneesnyraaniaiiad ‘ ee | 4 
This prepossession of Vanbrugh by spainantghietetitatd ; shlhaiapineetitins 
the mediaval has never been adequately N& SMOWN- vai eel ee ee : 
appreciated by critics of his archi- {2 2% So GY CG ® © peer ; 
tecture. Sir Joshua Reynolds seems to 4 
have grasped the fact, but never 7.—-PLAN BY MR. A. STRATTON, FROM ‘“ LATER RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE.” ; 
enunciated it in so many words; and 4 
descriptions of Blenheim have pointed out the Gothic manner In the various collections which survive of his letters , 
in which Vanbrugh piles up his vertical masses, and justice has __ there are periodic assertions of his views on architecture. ‘Thus, ; 
been done to the picturesque effect. But critics have been in those to the Duke of Manchester relating to his work at : 
content with calling him the English Michelangelo or the Kimbolton, he refers to the finished work as being “ in a manly : Cop; 
British Bernini. style ’’—an end to which he evidently strove in all his designs. : M 
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Moreover, in the same correspondence, in a letter urging the 
rebuilding in a castellated style and the re-use therein of old 
materials, he points out that the method had been used success- 
fully during Charles II’s reign. It is not quite certain what 
particular building is referred to, but one is strongly inclined 
to suggest that he had in mind such edifices as Lulworth Castle, 
Longford, the restoration at Durham Castle, and the Smithson’s 
work at Bolsover and, probably, Nottingham ; instances all 
of the adaptation of Gothic ideas to seventeenth century 
requirements. 

Nor, hitherto, has nearly sufficient attention been given 
to his appreciation of medieval work. His destruction of the 
greater part of Audley End can only be assigned, in the light 
of his other efforts to preserve old work, to the pressure of his 
client; and in compensation he erected in the great hall an 
“ Elizabethan ” screen of an extraordinarily sympathetic nature. 
His attempt to preserve the old manor house of Woodstock 
from demolition was one of the original causes of his breach with 
Duchess Sarah. In the Newcastle papers, too, there are letters 
in which we find him strenuously defending the Holbein gate 
to Whitehall Palace when threatened with demolition. Under 
late August 6th, 1717, he writes: 

I may observe to your Grace that I find many people surprised 
hat there should be no cther expedient found to make way for coaches 
‘tc., than destroying one of the greatest Curiositys there is in London, 
1s that Gate has always been esteemed, & cost a great sum of money 
building, & so well performed that although now above 200 years old 
is as entire as the first day. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
[Montague] said much of this to me last night being entirely of the 
opinion that it ought not to be destroyed. 


Later he writes : 

I would give as much money for it [the gate] as the making of a 

way through the Privy Garden would come to, & so the King be put 
to no expense at all. 
Vanbrugh was never well off, and here he is offering to buy 
a venerable monument to preserve it—an action which we 
commend even to-day, but which at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century is extremely significant. 

We have already suggested that Vanbrugh was acquainted 
with the semi-Gothic style of the Smithsons. This virile 
English school, after a last manifestation at the building of 
Nottingham Castle in 1677 for the second Cavendish Duke of 
Newcastle, is practically submerged in the Continental style 
that became popular at the Restoration, with Webb, May, 
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Wren, Talman and the rest as its architects. Now, Seaton 
Delaval has several points in similarity with Smithsonian work, 
and it is significant that a few months before its commencement 
Vanbrugh had been, in his own words, ‘‘ the instrument of 
your [the Duke of Newcastle] fixing on this castle for your 
Northern seat.” ‘‘I cannot help thinking,” he writes again, 
“you will extremely like it when a little used to it. At first 
perhaps you’ll think it stairs you in the face with a pretty 
impudent countenance.” ‘This may refer to the situation 
“on a precipice 100 foot high,” but more probably is in reference 
to the bold outline and rusticated walls of that, now much 
altered, castle. Vanbrugh’s buildings have, every one of them, 
that “ pretty impudence,” only transformed by his large operatic 
mind into a stately grandeur. Indeed, he is the culmination 
of the Smithson tradition; but, while the Smithsons were 
provincial builders, drawing their novelties from Germany, 
Vanbrugh was a cultured and travelled metropolitan, acquainted 
with the architecture of the Roy Soleil, as with that of Bernini 
and Borromini. More, perhaps, than any other architect, 
including even these two Italians, Vanbrugh carried the 
principles of baroque to their farthest possibilities: that 
enlargement of the unit of design which Michelangelo introduced 
from painting into architecture. But in spite of this more 
than superficial employment of current architectural terms, 
Vanbrugh’s massing is essentially picturesque, Smithsonian, 
romantic. 

Admiral George Delaval, who built the house, was a man 
of property and of action. The old house of Seaton was out 
of repair and more or less deserted by the impoverished sons 
of Sir Ralph, the first baronet. In February, 1717, the admiral, 
who was of the neighbouring branch, living at Dissington, 
bought Seaton from Sir John, the last of the elder line. A few 
of the admiral’s letters to his brother survive, in which we 
can trace his schemes for Seaton. First, he intended to restore 
it, and avenues were planted. But by February, 1718, he writes 
a postscript to a letter from London : 

I should tell you that Sir J. Vanbrugh built Castle Howard, and 
it is from thence I hope to carry him. 


A few days later he again writes : 


I intend to persuade Sir John Vanbrugh to see Seton if possible 
& to give me a plan of a house, or to alter the old one, which he is 
most excellent at ; and if he cannot come, he’ll recommend a man at 
York who understands these matters. 


So something may be done 
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by degrees & be the entertainment of our old age, 
or as long as we can live. I am much out of order 
with the Scurvy. 

Thus, true to the tradition of a “ gay 
Delaval,”’ the old gentleman set about building 
this vast pile for the entertainment of his old 
age. The mention of the ‘ Man from York” 
is of the first importance, for we are on the 
point of finding who was Vanbrugh’s assistant 
in Northumberland, as Coleman was at Kim- 
bolton and Wakefield at Duncombe. At first, 
one expects to find it is Wakefield himself. 
But, although we are never actually told who 
the “‘ Man from York” was, it is quite certain 
from the accounts that he was a Mr. Etty, 
whom it seems safe to identify with Etty the 
York wood carver. That carving, joinery and 
surveying were interchangeable, many instances 
would show. The builder of the first Admiralty 
buildings was “‘ John Evans, carpenter.” 

There are no letters to or from Vanbrugh 
among the Delaval papers, but in Newcastle MSS. 
is a communication of exceptional interest 
written by Vanbrugh on the occasion of a 
subsequent — probably his second — visit to 
“The Brigadier.” This individual, who was 
an intimate friend and butt of Vanbrugh’s, seems 
to have been in the Duke of Newcastle’s employ 
at Claremont, probably as clerk of the works, 
where he may have occupied a position analogous 
to Wakefield, Coleman and Etty. ‘There are 
frequent semi-jocular references to him in 
Vanbrugh’s letters to the duke, but this is the 
only surviving letter to himself, and was, no 
doubt for its interest, lent to the duke by the 
brigadier and never returned. It is such excellent 
reading and contains expressions of so many of 
Vanbrugh’s characteristics that I transcribe it 
in full. 

York, Aug. 26, 1721. 

Could you see how busy I have been ever since 
I writ last, you would easily forgive my being so long 
before I did it again. I returned but last night from 
the North (for as you must know we are in the South) 
where I have been near 3 weeks finding a vast deal 
to do both at Delavals and Lumley Castle. Since it 
is not easy to go there often, I resolved to do all the 
service I could while I was there now. The Admiral 
is very gallant in his operations, not being disposed 
to starve the design at all. So that he is like to have 
a very fine dwelling for himself now, & his nephew 
hereafter. 

Lumley Castle is a noble thing & well deserves 
the favours Lord Lumley designs to bestow on it. 
In order to which | stayed there near a week, to 
form a general design for the whole which consists 
in altering the House both for State, Beauty & Con- 
venience, & making the Court, Gardens & office 
suitable for it; all which may be accomplished for a 
sum that can never be very heavy upon the Family. 
If I had had Good Weather on this expedition I 
should have been well enough diverted in it, there 
being many more valuable & agreable things & 
places to be seen than in the tame South of England. 

I am going in 3 cr 4 days again to Castle 
Howard, where I must spend a week or ten days to 
do what is necessary there. My lord Carlisle goes 
on with his works as usual, by which the seat is wonder- 
fully improved this last year. Two years more, though 
they w:ll not complete all the buildings, will so 
beautify the outworks, gardens, Park etc that I think 
no place I ever saw will dispute with it, let the Criticks 
fish out what particular faults they please in the 
architecture. 

There are several gentlemen in this part of the 
world that are possessed of the spirit of building & seem 
disposed to do it in so good a manner that were they to 
establish here a sort of Board of Works to conduct their 
affairs, I do verily believe they would sooner make 
Hawkesmoore a Commissioner of it than that excellent 
architect Ripley. 

When I met with his name (and Esquire to it) 
in the Newspaper, such a laugh came upon me, 
I had like to have besh-t myself. Poor Hawkesmoore ! 
What a barbarous age have his fine ingenious parts 
fallen into! What would M. Colbert in France have 
given for such a man? I don’t speak as to his archi- 
tecture alone but the Aids he could have given him in 
almost all his brave Designs for the Police, a thing I 
never expect to hear talk’d of in England, where the 
parts of most of the great men I have seen or read of 
have rarely turned to any further account than getting 
a great Deal of Money. . . . 

Thus, besides references to Hawkesmoore, his 
fellow architect, whom he is also perpetually seek- 
ing to further towards a livelihood on the Board 
of Works, of which he himself was comptroller, 
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i to Ripley, newly appointed surveyor at a time when he 
.d hopes of it for his friend, we get a definite date for one 
his visits to Seaton Delaval, namely, August, 1721. Nor 
es Vanbrugh seem to have got so far north again till August, 
24 (eighteen months before his death), when he writes, “ from 
hundred miles further north I am now got back to the south 
Scarborough.” The Delaval papers, which might have told us 
- . much more, are very defective for these years. During the 
; -st half of last century they were stored in a building without 
. roof at Ford Castle, another of the Delaval seats, and only 
{ agments were rescued in the ’sixties—none, however, relating 
the building. 
From the great court, 180ft. long and 152ft. 6ins. broad, 
we ascend the steps to the hall. The ringed columns either 
de the entrance, to which we have already referred, are found 
ii much of Vanbrugh’s work, notably at Blenheim and Grims- 
inorpe. Within (Fig. 12), the light stone walls are calcined by 
tie disastrous fire which took place in the night of January 3rd, 
1822, probably as a result of an exposed beam in a chimney. 
Practically the whole centre block was gutted, the south side 
worse than the north. The roof fell in and the present one 


' 





Copyright. 12— THE GREAT HALL AND GALLERY 
was only put on after the building had for many years been 
open to the weather. In the hall much delicate work has fallen 
down ; the ceiling is open to the high roof, where pigeons and 
daws flap hysterically. This great apartment, 44it. long by 
25ft. broad, was originally 3oft. high, with a gallery of unusual 
and most graceful design, carrying the first-floor passage across 
the end opposite the entrance door. Magnificent baroque 
consoles bear it up, and singularly delicate ironwork forms 
the balustrade. The chimneypiece is formed by two stucco 
torsoes, which, though different from one another, yet, both 
incline their heads to the inner door to the saloon. These 
bear an entablature sculptured with an exquisite frieze of 
figures in bas-relief by an Italian hand. The great niches in 
the upper half of the walls are filled with mouldering plaster 
statues representing the liberal arts. Decomposition has in 
them revealed the manner of their fashioning, for in some 
cases the draperies have rotted away, revealing a completely 
modelled human form beneath. The general design is repeated 
on a larger scale at Grimsthorpe, which was begun in 1722 ; 
but there the figures are painted in the niches. The inter- 
stices between the statues are said to have been filled with 
portraits of Lord and Lady Delaval and their children—large 
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copies by a Newcastle artist named William Bell, in the manner 
of Sir Joshua, which have been preserved and still hang in the 
west wing. These were, of course, not part of the original 
scheme, as the Delaval barony was not created till 1767. 

On either side the hall, beneath the gallery, a vaulted 
passage conducts to the winding stairs contained in massive 
towers, one of which is seen in Fig. 9. These are a complete 
reversion to the medieval, skilfully constructed though they 
are with a central well. 

Beyond the hall is the gutted saloon or gallery, 75ft. long 
and 3oft. wide, divided into three sections by semi-screens 
of square Corinthian columns, four to each, the capitals of which 
now lie in the hall. The ceiling of this apartment is described 
as having been painted by Vercelli and to have been exquisitely 
modelled and admirably coloured. Other full lengths of the 
family, of the series before mentioned, adorned the walls. 
Thence, to quote the descriptive passage from a history of 
Northumberland published in 1811 : ‘At the east end of the saloon 
a small antechamber leads into a spacious drawing-room and 
a lesser drawing-room, contiguous to an elegant eating-room, 
beautifully ornamented with festoons of fruit and flowers, 
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OVER THE DOOR TO THE SALOON. — «countay LiFe 
formed of most durable composition, and so admirably painted 
as perfectly to resemble Nature.” Alas! the composition was 
not sufficiently durable to resist the fire which destroyed all 
but one room. 

From the saloon, which is now dark with windows boarded 
up, floorless, and with walls of bare stone and brick, access 
used to be gained on to the great portico of the south front, 
with a view over rolling country to the ruins of ‘Tynemouth 
Priory, with white-sailed colliers lying off the coast. This 
south front is as smiling as the north was grim. The magnificent 
fluted Ionic columns have the deep-cut surface and richness of 
classic work. The shadows and dark colour of the columns 
remind us again of the porticoes and ruined temples of Claude. 
“* The wall surface on either side is placid, the windows furnished 
with graceful pediments and other refined details,” as Messrs. 
Belcher and Macartney put it. On this, as on the other front, 
groups of statuary will have adorned the top of the pediments, 
where bases for their reception are seen against the sky. 

The sides of the main block are marked by the two staircase 
towers, heavily rusticated for two-thirds of their height, and 
four Venetian windows in the head of each, looking to the four 
points of the compass. 
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In all Vanbrugh’s houses the principal floor is supported 
by a vaulted basement of almost Cyclopean strength. Even 
his Opera House had vaults beneath it, and Seaton Delaval is 
no exception. ‘Though here and there, especially on the garden 
fronts, the actual shaping and fitting together of some of the 
stones is questionable—for example, keystones are sometimes 
false and arches, in consequence, unstable, defects which must 
be attributed mainly to the mason on the spot—on the whole, 
the masonry throughout is wonderfully perfect, in spite of a 
century of disuse. 

The resemblance of the side view of Seaton Delaval (Fig. g) 
to the “‘ Enchanted Castle,’ in Claude’s “‘ Psyche dismissed 
from the Castle of Eros ”’ at Lockinge House, is no less than 
astonishing. It is almost impossible not to suppose Vanbrugh 
had seen the picture of the castle by the lake which later was to 
inspire Keats to his poem, “‘ The Enchanted Castle,’ where 
occur lines of such pure beauty as the famous : 


Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn. 


The probability of Vanbrugh’s admiring Claude is very great, 
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in-so-much as he certainly incorporated the principles of pictur: 
making in his buildings. It was this that enrolled Sir Joshu: 
among his admirers and led him to his eulogy in the thirteentt 
Discourse : 


I can pretend to no skill in the detail of architecture. I judg: 
now the art merely as a painter. When I speak of Vanbrugh I mea 
to speak of him in the language of our art. ; To support hi 
principal object, he produced his second and third groups or masses 
he perfectly understood in his art what is most difficult in ours, th: 
conduct of the background ; by which the design is set off to the greates 
advantage. What the background is in painting, in architecture i 
the real ground on which the building is erected, and no architec 
took greater care than he that his work should not appea 
to start out of the ground without expectation or preparation. 

This is a tribute which a painter owes to an architect who composec 

like a painter and was defrauded of the due reward of his merit. 
His fate was that of the great Perrault ; both were the objects of ‘th: 
petulant sarcasms of men of letters ; and both have left some of th« 
fairest ornaments which to this day decorate their several countries 
the Fagade of the Louvre, Blenheim and Castle Howard. 


To which we may add what is in many ways his masterpiece— 
Seaton Delaval. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY, 





ON THE ROAD 


TO INVERARY 


By THEODORA ROSCOE. 


: FTEN have I,” writes Dorothy Wordsworth in 
her Journal, “in looking over the map of Scotland, 
followed the intricate windings of one cf these 
sea lochs, till, pleasing myself in my imagination, 
I have felt a longing, almost painful, to travel 

among them by land or by water.” So it is with many of us 

to-day, who, once having experienced the charms of Scotland 
on still September days, long with all the intensity that Dorothy 
felt to live them over again. But, like her, we can only trace 
our past wanderings on the map, or, if not on a map, then in 
one’s memory. Instead of the amber cornfields of England, 
with their harvest now gathered in, we see hills dark with heather 
and dappled by passing shadows. Sometimes it is possible to 
inveigle ourselves into smelling the smoke from burning turf. 

It may be brought to us by a _ bonfire alight in a south 

country field, but for a moment it is real—-the scent of 

burning peat—and for that moment something of the old days 
has been re-lived. 

To Dorothy it is “‘ the intricate windings ’’ of the sea lochs 
which called to her, and by that we may infer it was also the 
roads which lead by the banks of those lochs and into the wild 
loneliness of the hills. Such a road is the one that leads from 
Arrochar to Inverary. Along it pass hundreds of tourists every 
summer, propelled in swift, high-powered cars that can readily 
overcome the steep passes and the long, !onely distances. Few 
who pass swiftly by loch and over these rugged hills picture to 
themselves a horse-drawn wagonette in which were seated a 
young man and woman—William Wordsworth and his sister 
Dorothy, who, by means of this slow, but nevertheless enjoyable 
means of transport, had undertaken a tour of the Western 
Highlands. 

It was a hundred and twenty summers ago when Dorothy 
and her brother drove across the short stretch of land dividing 
Loch Lomond from “that slip of the ocean,’’ Loch Long, on 
their way to Inverary. They arrived at the inn at Arrochar, 
which Dorothy said “looked so much like a gentleman’s s house 
that we could hardly believe it was an inn”; they were met 
by Coleridge, who had gone on ahead, with the news that a 
party was expected who had engaged all the beds. Their only 
alternative was to return to Tarbert with Coleridge, or to reach 
Cairndow on Loch Fyne. The rain was falling, the Pass of Glencroe 
lay between them and the tiny inn at Cairndow. It was, 
however, against Dorothy’s nature ever to turn back. Coleridge 
might, but she and her brother were for moving westward. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon, when the rain had ceased, 
brother and sister set off in their wagonette. But not before 
they had the satisfaction of seeing approach, “ on the opposite 
side of the vale, a coach with four horses, another carriage, 
and two or three men on horseback, a striking procession, as it 
moved along between the bare mountains and the lake.’”’ These 
were ‘‘ the renowned Miss Waughs of Carlisle ’’ and their retinue. 
The three old ladies who arrived as Dorothy and Wordsworth 
were leaving ‘‘ were as gaily dressed as bullfinches in spring- 
time,’”’ notes Dorothy. 

The road the Wordsworths followed that evening takes us 
away trom Loch Long, with its fringe of golden seaweed, its crying 
seagulls, and leads us into the wild glen of the Croe—a tiny 
burn that gurgles and sings as it flows past great grev boulders 
and under wide stone bridges. 

Some scattered cottages, a shepherd’s house, a crofter’s 
farm only enhance the loneliness of the place. The road, as 
Dorothy says, ‘seems to have insinuated itself into the very 
heart of the mountains.’’ It mounts slowly between huge 
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crags to the Little Rest. Then the valley spreads out. The 
mountains were smooth and green, and towards the end, where 
the glen sloped upwards, it was a cradle-like hollow, and at 
that point where the slope became a hill, at the very bottom 
of the curve of the cradle, stood one cottage, with a few fields 
and beds of potatoes.”’ It is easy to picture that lonely white- 
washed dwelling, with its patchwork of fields divided by boulders ; 
the green patch of potatoes without which a crofter’s home is 
incompiete. 

“The passing away of a storm is always a time of life and 
cheerfulness, especially in a mountainous country,” notes 
Dorothy; and, as they mounted higher, the sky “ was an extra- 
ordinary degree vivid and beautiful.” It is a long pull up 
even in a high-powered car; but the Wordsworths, with their 
horse, seem to have taken it calmly enough. They rested above 
that hairpin bend where the stone stands with those apt words, 
“Rest and be thankful,’”’ engraved upon it, and looked back 
at the wide basin of the glen, through which the road below 
stretches like a white tape, and the wanderings of the Croe are 
seen as an unravelled ribbon. They rested there before descend- 
ing the other side, and then were rewarded for their climb. 
‘We now saw the western sky, which had hitherto been hidden 
from us by the hill—a glorious mass of clouds uprising from a 
sea of distant mountains, stretched out in length before us 

and close by us was a small lake or tarn. From the 
reflection of the crimson clouds the water appeared of a deep 
red, like melted rubies. With all the power of light 
from the clouds, there was an overcasting of the gloom of 
evening, a twilight upon the hills.” 

This little tarn—Loch Restal—was only a short way upon 
their road to Cairndow. Wilder than the scenery left behind 
was the road that lay before them. That road goes on and 
on, up and down, seemingly without end, until, passing a house 
in some trees, Ard Kinglas, a bend in the road brings us suddenly 
out on to the shores of Loch Fyne. This loch, so gentle 
after Loch Long’s rugged setting, has its own peculiar beauty, 
if it is only the seaweed on its shores when the tide is 
far out—glorious splashes of orange blending with rich 
brown, making a stretch of luxurious colouring. It was dark 
when the Wordsworths reached Cairndow, but ‘‘ the moon 
showed her clear face in the sky, revealing a spacious vale, 
with a broad loch and _ sloping cornfields; the hills not 
very high.” 

Dorothy goes on: “ Cairndow is a single house by the side 
of the loch.” To-day it boasts of a church and a sprinkling 
of cottages beside the inn where the Wordsworths at last found 
a comfortable night’s shelter. Here, as to-day, herring could 
be eaten straight out of Loch Fyne, as Dorothy and her brother 
sampled the next morning at breakfast. 

The road from Cairndow to Inverary keeps near the loch. 
It takes you past Dunderave Castle, once the stronghold of the 
Clan MacNaughten, now restored and converted into a modern 
dwelling by Sir Robert Lorimer. Its grim walls still convey 
the idea of a mighty stronghold, commanding a sweep of the 
loch. 

Inverary itself, the town of gaunt houses studded with 
innumerable windows, is almost dour, although Dorothy, at 
first sight of the town, which they reached the next afternoon, 
likened it to her idea of Venice, as had been represented to her 
on the scene at a playhouse. But it is the road to Inverary, 
and not sc much the town itself, that invites—the road that 
calls in its sense of loneliness and wild beauty, as it did to Dorothy 
“long after it was seen no more.” 
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HEREFORD CATTLE 


By WILLIAM Situ, President of the Hereford Herd Book Society. 


G. H. Parsons. 


HE famous ‘‘ Whitcface”’ breed of cattle, now so 

popular and well known all over the world, has its 

origin and derives its name from the County of Hereford. 

From time immemorial Herefordshire and the adjoin- 

ing district have been famous for the size, hardiness 
and general excellence of their cattle. As early as 1627, Speed, 
noted writer on agriculture, expressed himself thus: ‘‘ The 
soyle of the County was so fertile for corne and cattle that no 
place in England yieldeth more or better conditioned.” Later, 
in 1788, William Marshall, a Yorkshireman, in one of his letters 
on British Agriculture, wrote: ‘‘ The Herefordshire breed of 
Cattle, taking it all in all, may, without risque, I believe, be 
deemed the first breed in the Island.””’ Many subsequent 
writers on British Agriculture refer to the cattle of the county 
as of surpassing excellence. It may, therefore, safely be 
assumed that the Hereford breed had for its foundation stock 
of undoubted merit, and it is mainly for this reason to-day so 
widely renowned. 

Until about the close of the eighteenth century the cattle of 
Herefordshire were especially noted as draught oxen, and, on 
account of their ex- 
ceptional size and 
strength, were much 
in request from all 
parts of the country. 
About that time, how- 
ever, began the great 
transition in British 
agriculture ; industries 
and population were 
growing at a_ rapid 
rate, the demand for 
beef increased, and 
breeders realised that 
under the new con- 
ditions it was more 
profitable to turn out 
cattle fit for the block 
at three to four years 
old than to breed 
cattle for draught pur- 
poses, with beef as a 
secondary considera- 
tion. 

It was at this period 
that the Smithfield 
Club was founded, 
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HANDYMAN. 
Champion Hereford Bull, Derby, 1921 
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the first show being held in 1799. These shows proved of 
inestimable value in raising the general standard of all breeds 
throughout the country, and incidentally gave Hereford breeders 
an opportunity of demonstrating the superiority of their cattle. 

A Hereford bullock, fed and shown by Mr. Westcar, won 
first prize at the opening show, and was sold for {,100—a very 
big figure in those days. Another bullock of the breed, exhibited 
by the Duke of Bedford of that date, won the prize given for 
“the best ox, fattened with grass and hay only, in the shortest 
time from the yoke.” It was the custom then, and for many 
years afterwards, for all breeds to be shown in competition at 
the Smithfield Club Shows, and while this system was in vogue, 
viz., 1799-1851, Herefords won 185 prizes, as compared with 
Shorthorns 82, Devons 44, Scotch 43, Sussex 9, Longhorns 4, 
and Crossbreeds 3. 

It is to Benjamin Tomkins, who lived at Brook House, 
King’s Pyon, Herefordshire, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, that history attributes the honour of being the first 
improver and founder of the modern Hereford. ‘To his untiring 
efforts, sound judgment and skill in breeding the proud position 
of the breed to-day 
is, no doubt, largely 
due. His _ splendid 
example was followed 
by many other 
breeders, notably 
John Price of Ryall, 
William and John 
Hewer, Edwards and 
Thomas Jeffries, all of 
whom devoted their 
lives to the work of 
improving and fixing 
the type. 

The earliest 
breeders very wisely 
adopted the policy of 
selecting animals 
which showed hardi- 
ness of constitution 
combined with ability 
to put on flesh at 
an early age, 
and almost entirely 
ignored such minor 
points as colour 
markings. Later, 
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however, when these essential characteristics had become fixed, 
there arose a spirited controversy as to the ideal colour and 
markings. The four colours most in favour were: ‘‘ Red with 
white face, red with ticked or mottled face, grey, and light 
grey.” Each had its own group of admirers, and for many years 
the “ colour fight ” was waged. Even as late as 1846, when Mr. 
Eyton published “‘ The Herd Book of Hereford Cattle,” a final 
decision of this question had not been reached, and cattle of 
each type were entered and i!lustrated in the first volume. In 
course of time, however, the champions of the “‘ red with white 
faces”’ gradually gained complete ascendancy, with the result 
that this colour marking became indelibly fixed, and is to-day 
what may be termed “ the hall-mark ”’ of the breed. 

Itis to Mr. 'T. C. Eyton, of Wellington, Shropshire, already 
referred to—who, towards the middle of the last century, com- 
menced the compilation of ‘‘'The Herd Book of Hereford 
Cattle,” and in 1846 issued the first volume containing the pedi- 
grees of five hundred and fifty-one bulls—that the system of 
breeding, which had in many instances been jealously guarded 
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by the early improvers, was made available to all, thus greatly 
facilitating the expansion of the breed. Other volumes were 
subsequently published at varying intervals, and breeders slowly 
but surely recognised the essential advantages to be derived 
from the careful keeping and publication of herd records. 


HEREFORD HERD BOOK SOCIETY FOUNDED. 


In 1878 the breeders of Hereford cattle took over Mr. 
Eyton’s Herd Book, and formed themselves into a corporation, 
with the title of ‘‘ Hereford Herd Book Society.” This Society 
has, since its inauguration, consistently encouraged by every 
means in its power the improvement and advancement of the 
breed, both at home and abroad. In 1883, when the fifteenth 
volume of the Herd Book had been published, it was agreed, in 
order to maintain the purity of the breed, that in future no cattle 
should be entered in the Herd Book unless their sire and dam 
had already been registered. As a result of this decision, and 
after forty years careful selection. Hereford breeders can to-day 
claim to have the purest breed of cattle in the world. 





TWYFORD FAIRY BOY 


LION. Champion at the Royal, 1923. 
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WISE MONEY. 





G. H., Parsons. RESOLUTE. Sold for 8,000 guineas. 


Copyright. 


KOHINOOR. 


HEREFORD TYPES AND CHAMPIONS. 
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G. H. Parsons. SOVEREIGN. 


First prize Royal Show, 1919. 


The guarantee of pure blood thus afforded is of inestimable 
importance to all who may take up the breed, either as Hereford 
herd owners or as purchasers of stock wherewith to grade up 
their cattle. The Hereford bull will unfailingly produce calves 
true to type, in contrast to the frequent annoyance and dis- 
appointment experienced from “ throwbacks,” which result from 
the use of sires from breeds in which cattle are admitted for 
registration after a certain number of crosses. 

_ Although exercising the greatest care as to pedigree in the 
mating of their cattle, Hereford breeders have never exalted 
pedigree to a fetish, but have always made the excellence of the 
individual animal the crucial test in selecting females and sires 
for their herds. 

The colour and markings of present-day Hereford cattle 
are most impressive, and give a striking appearance of uniformity 
to the herds. The body colour is a rich deep red, head, crest, 
brisket and under part of the body pure white. In some cases 
a little red round the eyes is found. ‘This is in favour in some 
countries, especially where exceptional heat is experienced, and 
is not considered by English judges to be detrimental. 

As will readily be seen from the accompanying illustrations, 
the Hereford has undergone a great transformation during the 
last century. In producing perfect beef cattle, Hereford breeders 
have succeeded in developing flesh where the prime cuts are 
taken and, after years of selection, eliminated all roughness 
and ‘‘ gaudiness ” from their cattle; with the result, that, while 
maintaining quality throughout, a modern Hereford is evenly 
fleshed and perfectly developed. ‘Thus, the modern Hereford 
beef type is as near perfection in the eyes of the butcher as can 
possibly be imagined. 

The following may be accepted as an accurate description 
of a typical bull: The head moderately short, forehead broad, 
with horns springing straight from the sides of the head and 
slightly drooping and of a waxlike appearance, black tips to the 
horns being considered objectional. ‘The eyes full and prominent. 
Nose broad and of a clear fresh 
colour. The body thick, deep, 
and on short legs well set apart. 
The top and underline straight. 
Neck thick, with a well deve- 
loped crest. Shoulders sloping, 
but lying well open at the top 
between the blades. Chest full 
and deep. Ribs well sprung. 
Flank deep. Buttocks broad, 
with lower thighs well deve- 
loped and coming down well 
meated to the hocks. The tail 
neatly set on and evenly filled 
between the setting of the tail 
and the hip bones. The hip 
bones well covered and not 
prominent. The whole carcass 
covered with firm flesh. The 
skin thick, yet mellow to the 
touch, and well coated with an 
abundance of thick, soft hair of 
a rich red colour and silky to 
the touch. 

A most striking feature 
of all Hereford cattle is the 
wonderfully long, thick, curly 
coats which they develop, 
clearly denoting hardy con- 
stitutions. 


ONE ROYAL. Copyright. 


As a two year old, sold for £3,500. 


The bull should be of masculine appearance and possess 
plenty of bone and substance. The cow should be altogether 
more feminine in appearance. Head and neck less massive, 
the eyes denoting a placid and docile character. 

Natural aptitude to fatten and early maturity are, perhaps, 
the predominant characteristics of the breed, which have 
always been most carefully maintained and developed ; with the 
result that, whether fattened on the pastures or in the yards, 
no breed can be marketed as prime beef in so short a time and 
at so low a cost. 

Hereford cattle have always been, and are still, bred and 
reared under perfectly natural conditions and, with the exception 
of the bulls and a few show animals, are never housed. The 
cows and heifers run out in the pastures all the year round, 
receiving no extra food except a little rough hay or straw during 
the most severe weather and at calving time. It is, moreover, 
the practice of many breeders to allow their cows to calve out 
in the open. ‘This treatment has the effect of keeping the cattle 
healthy and making them extremely hardy, and it is for this 
reason that Herefords have gained a world-wide reputation 
for withstanding every kind of hardship. 

Herefords stand unchallenged by any other breed of cattle 
in the world for immunity from tuberculosis. Practically, only 
animals which have been exposed to contagion with other breeds 
ever contract the disease. The absence of tuberculosis in the 
breed is another proof of great hardiness of constitution, and is, 
undoubtedly, due to the natural manner in which Hereford 
cattle are reared. Exporters of Hereford cattle are relieved 
of the disappointment and loss of valuable time occasioned by 
the reaction of cattle selected for export, as well as the heavy 
expenses involved in insuring their consignments against failure 
to pass the tuberculin test at the port of debarkation. 

In substantiation of the above claim, it may be interesting 
to quote the following statement from Mr. J. B. Manuel, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Wolverhampton, who, probably, tests for export 





A HEREFORD BULL FROM A PRINT OF 1806 
Age 5 years, weight 117 score rolb. 
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more cattle of various breeds than any other veterinary surgeon 
in the British Isles : 

In a very long experience over a great number of years, and under 
all sorts of conditions, I have applied the tuberculin test to hundreds 
of Hereford cattle. The proportion of reactions is very small indeed, 
and probably does not exceed 2 per cent. In fact, no other breed 
under my hands have approached anywhere near that figure. 

When one considers that the above statement covers a period of 
over fifteen years, it speaks wonders for the constitution of the breed 
and for the management of the owners. The freedom from tuberculosis 
of Herefords was clearly proved by the test in its early days, and is 
equally maintained to this day. 

Hereford cows are splendid mothers, rearing their calves 
well and maintaining their own condition at the same time. 
They have exceptionally long lives as breeders. Dropping their 
first calf usually at about three years of age, they continue 
breeding up to fourteen and fifteen years, and numerous instances 
occur of cows breeding regularly up to a much greater age. 

It is confidently claimed that the Hereford bull is the most 
prepotent sire of all races of cattle. Whether crossed with 
pedigree or mongrel, he invariably transmits to his progeny 
his own wonderful qualities and characteristics. In addition, 
the experience of ranchers has proved that, owing to his activity, 
where Herefords are used, fewer stock bulls are required. The 
use of a Hereford bull ensures a high percentage in the calf 
crop, an immediate grading up of the stock, in which the 
characteristics of the sire are unmistakably evident and, owing to 
hardiness of the breed, a larger proportion of calves at branding 
time. The importance of these points, especially where native 
stock are being improved, is self evident, and accounts for the 
world-wide popularity of the breed. 
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Herefords are unsurpassed as grazers, and fatten readily 
on grass alone. The breed has, for this reason, always been in 
great demand in the principal English grazing districts. Grass- 
fed Herefords are in great favour on the London markets, and 
command top prices; the carcass having that marbled, well 
mixed appearance which butchers prefer. They are also far 
less fastidious in regard to their food, and fatten quickly on 
forage that other breeds reject. 

Herefords have, throughout the world, proved themselves 
to be, without doubt, the best ranching cattle. Where droughts 
occur and long distances have to be covered in search of food 
and water, the great hardiness of the breed is clearly seen ; in 
fact, it can be safely stated that Herefords will live and get fat 
where most other breeds will die. 

Herefords are essentially a beef breed ; but, when bred for 
the purpose, they prove excellent milkers, the percentage of 
butter fat being exceptionally high. It has always been the 
practice of breeders to let the calves run with their dams until 
they are weaned. Their wonderful condition is ample proof of 
the quality and quantity of the dam’s milk. 


HEREFORDS ABROAD. 


No breed has extended more widely than the Hereford, and 
the whitefaced cattle are to be found in practically every part of 
the globe. As has been aptly said: “ Where the white man 
is, there also is the ‘ whitefaced breed.’”’ ‘Their exceptional 
rustling ability, innate tendency to self preservation, and the 
perpetuation of their species, combined with their hardy con- 
stitutions and early maturity, make them prime favourites 
wherever they go. 





DOBS 


By His Owner. 


OBS is a Welsh pony, dappled bay with a few white 
hairs on his forehead. He stands 1rh. 2}ins. and 
has all the characteristics of a miniature weight- 
carrying hunter. He was given to me on my ninth 
birthday, May 6th, 1901, he being then six years 

old. He came from the dealer, Thame, at Oxford, and cost the 
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extravagant sum of £25, which he has, however, redeemed over 
and over again by all he has come to mean to his owner and 
to many others besides. He is human in intelligence to the 
extent of being described as ‘‘ a real Christian ’’ by four separate 
coachmen who have had the care of him. His affectionate 
disposition and obvious preference for the society of people 
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TWENTY-EIGHT-YEAR-OLD DOBS AT HOME. 


From a painting by W. Luker, Jun. 
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as compared to 
that of his own 
kind has made 
him eminently 
teachable, and it 
is a pity that in 
his youth he was 
never taught 
tricks beyond that 
of standing on his 
hind legs to beg 
for sugar. I be- 
lieve he would 
have learnt any 
circus tricks. He 
is now twenty- 
eight years old. I 
rode him myself 
for four years, 
and was only pro- 
moted to a horse 
when our relative 
sizes ceased to 
correspond ; he 
was then ridden 
for another three 
years by my 
sister, who learnt 
to ride on him as 
a child of five. 
When she, in her 
turn, outgrew him, 
he became a har- 


ness pony and drew a tub cart. He never had to be broken to har- 
ness, taking to his altered work quite kindly and naturally from the 
start, and tackling it with the game and cheerful determination 
which has always characterised him. To this day, unless checked, 


DOBS IN THE ROW. 





BEGGING FOR SUGAR, 


he breasts every hill at the gallop. He still draws the tub cart and hours grazing in the park near the stable. 


LANCING RING 


Was ever storm so fine a storm 


DOBS WITH HIS MISTRESS. 


goes out in double 
harness in a low 
phaeton. Asa 
variation to these 
jobs he draws an 
old lady in a Bath 
chair or takes a 
small girl for a 
ride. His joy in 
living remains un- 
clouded by the 
passing of the 
years. When first 
given his liberty 
in the park he 
gallops, kicking 
and bucking like 
a four year old 
round and round 
in a circle, never 
more than 1ooyds. 
away ; but if, ten 
minutes after, he 
is saddled and 
bridled, anda 
child put on his 
back, he not only 
goes quite quietly, 
and has never been 
known to kick, but, 
if the child rolls 
off, he at once 
stands still until he 


or she gets on again. He makes a slight noise and his sight is not 

so good as it was, but he is game for work and play still and 

thoroughly enjoys himself, especially the days when time can be 

found to take him for a walk like a dog, or when he spends happy 
Nok 


Was ever down like Lancing down ? 
Was ever hill so free ? 

Did ever land as surely stand 
Embracing sky and sea? 


As beat on Lancing Ring ? 
Did ever song, so deep and strong 
In such great concord sing ? 
Was ever blue like Channel blue ? Was ever haze like evening haze 
Were ever cliffs as white 
As those that down by Brighton Town 
Dipp’d slowly out of sight ? 


Across the plains below ? 


Did ever mist so strangely twist 





Its channels to and fro ? 


For years may fall, and tears may fall, 


q : 
And other gods arise, 


i 


Yet I may prove my steadfast love 
Tc these, my Sussex skies. 
C. CLARKSON, 
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Der Koenig, par Karl Rosner. Traduit de l’allemand par H. Massoul 
et le Lieutenant G. Massoul. (Plon, 7 francs.) 
HAT a theme for the ironic philosopher, what a 
subject for the historian, what material for Mr. 
Lytton Strachey is offered by the story of the 
Kaiser! One of the most gifted of recent European 
sovereigns—eloquent, attractive, fond of art—he 
inherited an empire whose battles had been already fought, 
and spent some thirty years in organising his grandfather’s 
victories. ‘Those who have visited Germany before 1914 must 
recall the pitch of prosperity and power to which the Kaiser 
had raised her ; he seemed the Napoleon of peace, when a war 
provoked by that vein of bombast and vainglory which had 
always been apparent in his character, suddenly hurled him 
and his newfangled empire from their eminence into a bottom- 
less pit of ruin, defeat and revolution. No contrast could 
more sharply mark the difference between two ideals of monarchy 
than a comparison of the reign of William II with that of Queen 
Victoria, who made of the mismanaged and discontented 
kingdom that she came into a magnificent empire, of which 
the loosely adjusted elasticity has, so far, defied all shocks. 
Yet, the ‘‘ Widow of Windsor,” as the soldiers loved to call her, 
was in no way an extraordinary personage ; she managed her 
kingdom by dint of duty, tact and method, as a woman manages 
her family and her household, while William, on the other hand, 
was quite phenomenal. Qualis artifex! But his very gifts 
and graces conspired to his undoing. Some man of genius, 
surely, some day will tell the story. The records are ready to 
his hand, for the collapse of Germany and Russia has burst 
open their archives and scattered their State papers abroad. 
The Kaiser stands in our eyes as naked, as bereft of the flattering 
draperies in which he loved to disguise himself, as a soul in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. When his biographer takes the pen in 
hand he will find material enough for his purpose, and yet he will 
do well not to neglect a certain book, which pretends to no more 
dignity than that of a historical novel: Der Koenig, by Karl 
Rosner. 

Der Koenig is not exactly a novel any more than the 
“Perse” is a play. It is just the story of four days—July 14th 
to 18th, 1918—when, from a watch-tower built for him in 
the woods of Ménil-Lépinois, north-east of Reims, the Kaiser 
contemplated Ludendorf’s supreme offensive, Mangin’s counter- 
attack, Foch’s strategy, and the retreat and ruin of the German 
army. Four days, and in that span all the gamut of hope and 
despair! Herr Rosner was on the front at that moment as 
correspondent for a Berlin newspaper ; he has witnessed the 
scenes and the persons of his tragedy. 

Seeing may be believing, it is not always understanding : 
the peculiar value of this book lies in that rare comprehension. 
The Kaiser’s character, amiable, bombastic, vain, yet not 
without a hint of grandeur, is admirably drawn ; we feel him as 
incapable as a child—as a blind child—of wrestling with Fate. 
When the novel opens, a military train has just brought him to 
that point on the front where Hindenburg and Ludendorf are 
organising that supreme offensive which is to bear down all 
resistance, bring the German armies to Paris and end the war. 
There is already, at headquarters, an atmosphere of grim mis- 
giving ; the troops are showing signs of disaffection and Germany 
in the background is stirring uneasily in the fevered torpor of 
hope deferred. The offensive must succeed. No pains are 
spared to make it a success. 

Into this little world of work, dread realities and earnest 
effort the Kaiser comes, with his complacency, his optimism, his 
magnificent inflations, like a being from another sphere. The 
giant Hindenberg, relic of another age, receives his brilliant 
sovereign with a respect that is half paternal indulgence, half 
deferrent admiration ; but Ludendorf, the staff officer of to-day, 
the calculator, the engineer of battles, cannot conceal his disdain 
and his indifference. The supreme War-Lord is sadly in the way 
at headquarters, where eloquence, however full of sound and 
imagery, seems merely waste of time. So the generals have 
arranged for the Kaiser a post of observation in the woods, 
whence he may contemplate the great battle—the Kaiser- 
Schlact—as though from his box at the opera. 

July 14th finds him there, witnessing the initial shock of 
the German offensive. The Kaiser, fascinated, full of hope, 
cannot quit his vantage-point ; the day fades, night falls, the 
moon rises, sets, he is still there, among his wearied courtiers, 
contemplating with eager, infatigable gaze the marvellous fire- 
works that irradiate the immense battlefield. On the morning 
of the 15th he receives a visit. ‘The Kronprinz has come to bring 
him news of the front in Champagne. News? Of course, 
good news, magnificent news ? But the Kronprinz is 
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reticent, deprecatory, fears the army there is somewhat stuck in 
a rut; the resistance of the enemy is formidable, far greater than 
had been calculated. And the Kaiser, taken by a sudden 
blast as he sped on the full-tide of Hope, with all sail spread, is 
overwhelmed at once by this unexpected shock. Everything 
had been going so splendidly! Victory, peace were almost 
within hail! And here comes unwelcome tidings of a set-back 
in Champagne. But after a moment of even physical 
distress his sanguine temperament asserts itself : ‘‘ All offensives 
begin by missing fire! It is inevitable. Why, on the 2ist 
March, the first day, we thought the whole thing had come to 
nothing ! But then we got roundly to work! How we cut them 
down, how we reaped their regiments!” And the Kaiser 
listens to that sound of his own voice which so often has intoxi- 
cated him, hoping again to find there the sweet poison of 
illusion. But the charm will not act, and in front of him, quite 
unimpressed, he sees the positive anxious face of his son, the 
censorious youth, who admits that, since Verdun, he has grown 
somewhat critical. . . “Verdun! my dear child, pull 
yourself together!”? But the abrupt and jerky laugh, that is 
almost a bark, the way in which the father’s nervous fingers 
drum on the arm and the shoulder of the silent prince, show 
which of the two really needs to pull himself together, even 
though he affects the calm assurance of the sage who draws, 
from the depths of ‘his faith in the future, the means of com- 
forting and sustaining his weaker brethren. 

That is July 15th. Henceforth the plot thickens. The 
German armies that have crossed the Marne find in front of 
them the French in full force, and the Americans. (Do we always 
sufficiently remember the twenty-three thousand American 
soldiers who lost their lives, who gave their lives, during that 
final offensive of 1918?) The Americans fight like heroes, 
the French fight like furies, while Haig begins to rain on the 
German armies his thunderous thumps. The Kaiser’s troops 
are forced to re-cross the Marne. ‘The battle rages round 
Reims, still undecided. But at Chateau Thiery and Dormans 
the Germans are distinctly beaten. 

July 17th was Mangin’s counter-offensive. At dawn on 
the 18th a whole pack of tanks, emerging from the woods of 
Villers-Cotterets, tore through the German lines and opened 
a passage immediately filled by an irresistible flood of troops 
in blue and khaki. Reims is lost to the Kaiser! The German 
armies are in full retreat. And once more the battle on the Marne 
has proved a victory for the Allies. 

I have said that, more than once (though the works I compare 
are of such immensely different proportions), Herr Rosner’s 
book has reminded me of the “‘ Perse.” But the “ Persze ” was 
written by a Greek, by a Greek soldier, whose pen, after his 
sword, commemorated the glory of his country and the collapse 
of a terrible adversary. The pathetic point of Der Koenig is 
that it is written by a German—more than a German, a Prussian— 
a man to whom William II is, above all things, Der Koenig, the 
King of Prussia. And the picture of Germany’s defeat, lighted 
from a point of view so novel to our experience, is all the more 
impressive and inspiring. Mary Duc aux. 


Mr. KIPLING’S CHRISTMAS GIFT* 


HATEVER may be thought of other Christmas books, 

V \ we have no doubt whatever that Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
Land and Sea Tales will be given first place by those to 

whom it is written, namely, Scouts and Guides. The love of fight- 
ing andadventure is inexhaustible, and from its boundless resources 
is drawn the material for this volume. Mr. Kipling, in fact, 
plunges into it on the first page of the opening sketch, which is 
termed ‘‘ Winning the Victoria Cross.’’ Before the Great War 
only 411 men, living or dead, had held it, and their records show 
that they deserved it well. The heroism is not always that 
of fighting, though it is always a display of great unselfishness, 
like the man shut up in the Residency at Lucknow who stole 
out three times at the risk of his life to get cattle for the besieged 
to eat. Later, he extinguished a fire near a powder magazine 
and led twelve men to capture two guns which were wrecking 
the Residency at close range. These are but examples of the 
great deeds that won him his V.C. They are not only good, 
but they are inspiring, stories, these that tell how the first Victoria 
Crosses were won. Mr. Kipling does not depend on one period 
for his material. He has carefully winnowed his stores of know- 
ledge and experience and gathered together the material that he 
found yesterday in the Great War and thirty years ago in India. 
“ An Unqualified Pilot ”’ is a story of Calcutta before wireless 
telegraphy was used on ships. ‘‘ His Gift ’’ is the story of one 
who had been entered as a Wolf Cub at the age of eight. “A 
Flight of Fact’”’ is a tale spun out of material gathered from 
things that actually happened during the war about the years 
1916-17. ‘‘ Stalky’’ has the unique interest of being the first story 
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that was written concerning the adventures and performances of 
the three schoolboys—“ Stalky,’’ McTurk and “‘ Beetle ’’—though 
it was not printed in the book called “‘ Stalky and Co.”’ 

The brief description of these stories will lead the experienced 
reader to know what is to be expected from the rest. The author, 
on his title page, describes himself as ‘‘ Rudyard Kipling—Com- 
missioner, Boy Scouts ’’—-and no one has move intimate knowledge 

ff what the Boy Scout likes. In one way, the book resembles 
“ Puck of Pook’s Hill,” and that is, that the prose text is inter- 
larded with poems. They are unlike those of the earlier book in 
the respect that in each a serious moral is pointed. The first isa 
wittily expressed and rhymed sermon on the text ‘‘ Be fit—be fit! 
In mind and body be fit!’’ The last one is a counting-out song 
after the folklore rhymes of the same kind. One of the choruses is : 

Eeenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo! 

Hear the wolves across the snow ! 

Some one has to kill ’em—so 

Kenee, Meenee, Mainee, Mo 

Make—you—It ! 
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The most ingenious of the poems is the one called 
“The Nurses.” It, too, is worth quoting in full because it 
illustrates a talent which is Mr. Kipling’s very own. We 
must quote the following two verses, and leave it to the 
reader’s intelligence to understand what Mr. Wipling means 
by “‘ The Nurses.”’ 


When, at the head of the grade, tumultuous out of the cutting, 
Pours the belated Express, roars at the night, and draws clear, 


Redly obscured or displayed by her fire-door’s opening and shutting 
Symbol of strength under stress—-what does her small engineer ? 
Clamour and darkness encircle his way. Do they deafen or blind him ? 


No !—nor the pace he must keep. He, being used to these things, 
Placidly follows his work, which is laving his mileage behind him, 


While his passengers trustfully sleep, and he, as he handles her, sings ! 


* Land and Sea Tales for Scouts and Guides, by Rudyard Wiplir 
(Macmillan, 4s. net.) 


THORBURN’S BRITISH GAME BIRDS BOOK* 


T is right that books illustrated in colour and about game 

should be large and spacious in order to fulfil the object 

for which they are written. These are not so much for 

continuous reading as for reference, in the first place, and, 

secondly, as a source from which either the neophyte or 
the experienced sportsman may refresh his mind at times with 
pictures of the birds which have become familiar to him on land 
and water. Mr. Thorburn has gauged this taste to a nicety, 
and has purposely aimed at representing the birds placed in their 
natural environment rather than at procuring scientific plates of 
the species. He has grouped them well and has everywhere 
added a touch of the country where they are to be found, the 
seashore in many cases, and often the hills and moors and all 
that delightful country which never grows too familiar even 
after many seasons have been spent in shooting over it. The 
method that he has pursued is very simple and clear: it is to 
vive a delineation of the bird as accurate and as definite as he 
can make it, so that when consulted it will show the colours, 
conformation, peculiarities and other signs by which identifica- 
tion can be established. But he is an artist as well as a painter 
of game birds, and his skill is equally well displayed in the 
appropriate background—the hill that calls to mind a whiff of 
mountain air, a sea with curling waves and seafowl swinging 
hither and thither, rocks and marshes, coasts and estuaries. All 











“GROUSE COMING 


these combine to give a sense of reality. His letterpress is, in 
one way, subsidiary to the pictures, but may be described as 
extremely useful. The making of prose poetry about nature 
is not in his line, but by giving a bald statement he often succeeds 
in producing the very effect that the prose poet strives for 
in vain. 

Among birds it is clear that he has artistic and sporting pre 
ferences. The frontispiece to the book has two chief subjects, 
the shoveller and the mallard, the former in a charming group ol 
three—a male and two females—and the latter in a group of 
five, two being males. In the near distance, taking their ease, 
are the members of a small but mixed congregation of birds, 
such as one is always coming upon, say, on the shores of East 
Anglia. l‘arther off is a line of birds in the water, and farther 
away still, in the last glimmer of a fading sunset, a number of sea 
fowl flying through the soft and charming atmosphere. The 
various parts are combined into a very attractive picture. It 
is obvious that the mallard is one of the artist’s favourite subjects. 
He waxes cloquent in praise of its appearance. ‘‘ None of our 
wild-fowl surpass the mallard in beauty and harmony of colour- 
ing,’ he says, and then describes male and female with the 
touch of a lover. The mallard is an ancient quarry of the sports 
man, though, in the good old days, when fens, marshes, bogs and 
mires were undrained, more were taken in decoys than were 
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shot. We refer to a period well over 
a hundred years ago, when Cobbett, with 
his quick eye, took note of the immense 
number of sea birds in Lincolnshire and 
other maritime counties of the East 
Coast. They might be had in myriads, 
and were taken and sent to London and 
sold at an astonishingly cheap price. 
The fashion for decoys, however, has 
practically passed away. There are some 
in existence, but they are worked more 
for curiosity than for supplying the 
market. To this day it is true, never- 
theless, that, when severe frost has 
covered the lakes with ice, the ducks 
fly to the sea coast for shelter and open 
water. It is then that they often fall 
victims to a sure gunner. 

The shoveller has had more vicissi- 
tudes than the mallard in its history. 
MacGillivray, who wrote in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, said that no 
authentic instance of its discovery in 
any part of Scotland had come to his 
knowledge; and, though Mr. Thorburn 
says that it probably always frequented 
the loch of Spynie in Morayshire, there 
can be no doubt of its having been very 
scarce. During the last fifty or sixty 
years it has prospered very greatly and, 
in the words of Mr. Thorburn, ‘‘ may 
now be considered plentiful in localities 
suited to its fresh-water habits by their 
marshy character, such as quiet boggy 
swamps and ponds where the floating 
duck-weed colours the surface and good 
concealment is provided by an abundant 
growth of reeds and rushes.” 

Another water bird to which he 
has given marked attention is the 
scoter, of which he gives us a very 
interesting group showing the velvet- 
scoter, the common scoter and the 
common eider, with flying and swim- 
ming companions, a lowering sky and 
a sea with white waves. Most of us 
have seen and even handled the very 
tame eider duck when she is glued to 
her nest by her sense of motherhood, 
but Mr. Thorburn shows her in different 
circumstances. ‘‘ It is quite fascinating 
to watch a flock of these fine ducks in 
rough weather as they regularly mount 
the long slope of a wave, pass through 
or over its crest, and vanish for a few 
moments in the trough beyond, only 
to reappear immediately on the next 
rise behind, and so on, as I have at- 
tempted to show in the plate.’’ He has 
given several pictures of the drake in 
full plumage, which considerably helps 
the effectiveness of the sketch. 

Mr. Thorburn found a subject to 

his joy, one would think, in plate No. 16, 
and he has succeeded adinirably. The 
drawing is strong and free and the group- 
ing admirable. The main cluster is that 
of the whooper swans. Bewick’s swan, 
which one would have thought the more 
elegant of the two, is slightly in the 
background, and in front of them three 
excellently drawn pictures of the 
common shelduck. ‘The history of the 
whooper is, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing of the three. According to legend, 
it once nested in the Orkney Islands, 
and in 1918 and 1919 the Scottish orni 
thologists were surprised and delighted 
to learn that it nested in Perthshire. 
According to the information of a 
keeper, birds hatched out. The _ shel- 
duck is one of the most engaging of 
the birds that are to be found in those 
numerous parts of the East Coast where 
sand dunes bound the sea and where, 
usually, rabbit burrows are plentiful, and 
these ducks, like the puffin, use them as 
breeding places. It is a fine, showy bird 
in Mr. Thorburn’s sketch, and it is 
equally so when seen in its natural 
surroundings on the sand dunes or 
swimming in the adjacent sea. 


*Game Birds and Wild Fowl, written and 
illustrated by A. Thorburn, F.Z.S. (Long- 
mans, £5 5s. net.) 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


“loreat: An Eton Anthology, by Eric Parker. (Nisbet, 12s. 6d. 


net.) 
\IR. ERIC PARKER has written two very engaging books about 
“ton, and he has now collected a number of things that other people 
nave written about it. We are very glad that he has not been too modest 
ind has included some things of his own, such as the account of the 
festival of St. Andrew’s Day, which is an epitome of the passionate 
iove which all collegers feel for college. The anthology is a very full 
me. There are, of course, the poems which everybody knows and 
likes to read again, the ‘‘ Happy Boy at Drury’s ” of Praed, a model 
of ee art, and the “ Old School List ’’ and ‘‘ My Old School ”’ of 
}. K.S., more rugged, but fuller, perhaps, of real feeling. ‘Then there 
are some descriptions of famous Eton characters, which were well 
worth rescuing and collecting. Of such are the account of George 
Champion from Mr. Crossley’s ‘‘ Eton College Hunt,” a quite delightful 
little bit of writing, and one or two admirable pictures in miniature of 
\ir. R. A. H. Mitchell. One member of the eleven had a superstition 
about the precise manner in which “‘ middle ”’ or “ two leg ”’ should 
be asked for, and attributed his downfall to his having departed from 
it. Mike replied uncompromisingly, ‘‘ You’ll get out with that stroke, 
whatever guard you take,” and everyone who ever knew him will be 
able to hear him say it. Admirable, too, is Mr. Parker’s own account of 
Mike coming to his schoolroom in the New Schools “‘ limping round the 
corner with a peculiar sweeping rush his gown blowing out 
behind him and his door key stretched out before.’ Or, again, there is 
Mr. Edward Lyttelton’s account of his father’s anguish because the 
famous C. G. has run out to a slow ball and been stumped. ‘‘ O Charles, 
Charles!” he groaned, “I never dreamt he could have done it,” 
terrifying his mother, who believed that some fearful domestic tragedy 
had occurred. ‘These are modern examples. Mr. Parker goes back to 
Iforace Walpole and before him. Indeed, there is nothing more charming 
and poignant in the whole book than the correspondence of poor 
little Richard Barrett and his father in 1697 and 1700. The son wrote 
ng wrote for news as to his coming home for the holidays. “‘ Hon 
, T have spun myself out so bare with so often writeing on this subject 
2 ‘if you should look over my letters you would find y™ to be almost 
if not quite y© same words over & over again. [I am very uneasie till 
| hear from you concerning my comeing home for on Monday next 
it wants but a fortnight before we break up.’”? Soon it wanted but a 
week and still the father would not answer. Neither would he answer 
the Dame when she wrote about his ‘‘ prety son ” and the “ cloaths 
& hats & stockings’? he needed, and the ‘ sheets & spoones & 
poringer ’’ which she had bought for him and the ‘ three Ginneys ” 
for the “‘ Mr that teachis him.”’ Etonians may make themselves some- 
thing of a nuisance to the outside world by their excessive love for their 
school, but the outside world, if it will read it, should be made more 
sympathetic and understanding by Mr. Parker’s book. If it is not, 
the best reply to it is in William Cory’s words : 
**T love her. Let the critics rail, 
My brethren and my home are there. 


” 


Tutankhamen: Amenism, Atenism and Egyptian Monotheism 

by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. (Hopkinson, 10s. 6d.) 
SIR ERNEST WALLIS BU DGE, in his book, Tutankhamen, Amenism, 
Atenism and Egyptian Monotheism, tells us, apparently, all that is known 
at present about this King of Egypt whose name has been upon the 
lips of most of the English-speaking people whithersoever the printed 
pages of the English newspapers have penetrated. ‘The information 
provided by history on this newly far-famed king is but scanty, the chicf 
interest reverting always to his penultimate predecessor, Aakhunaten 
the heretic King. Of the heresy, Sir Ernest Budge tells us that, in 
abolishing the cult of Amen with its host of lesser gods, its provision 
for the journeyings of the soul in the Tuat or ‘‘ other world,” the soul’s 
final judgment, and the funerary liturgies for the instruction and help 
of the dead, Aakhunaten took from his people the religion to which 
they had been accustomed from time immemcrial, and put nothing in 
its place beyond an abstract conception of an unseen God whose power 
lay behind the disc of the sun ; ‘‘ but the abstract conception of thinking 
was wholly inconceivable to the average Egyptian who only understood 
things in a concrete form,” and therefore the new heresy failed com- 
pletely. The reader is quietly led into a labyrinth of Egyptian cults, 
to extricate himself as best he may, for no two Egyptologists can really 
agree upon the subject. A form of monotheism was at the base of 
all the cults. A One Supreme Being, to utter whose name was to die, 
an incomprehensible and Eternal God. ‘‘ This great, nameless, unseen 
and unknown God handed over to a number of inferior beings, gods 
and devils, the direction and management of heaven and earth and 
everything which was in them.”” The hymns, whether to Amen or Aten 
are alike beautiful : 

‘“ Watch, being at peace! Thou watchest in peace. 
Watch, Creator of heaven and the hidden things of the two horizons, 
in peace.” 

Seamanship for Yachtsmen, by Francis B. Cooke. (Edward Arnold, 

12s. 6d. net.) 
ANYONE reading this book might easily conclude that small yachting 
consists mainly of technical phrases and mishaps. More profound 
consideration makes one realise that understanding is the only way of 
avoiding those unnerving experiences where the vessel seems bent on 
suicide and murder combined. Mishaps or ignominy arise from two 
main causes: the first being a neglected and makeshift condition of the 
gear, the second, ignorance of those arts of seamanship which not only 
recognise the conditions, but show how to deal with them. To review a 
book which contains several hundreds of “ tips,’’ every one of them the 
outcome of long practical experience, is no easy task, for they cover every 
incident in the sport from the initial purchase to the processes of laying- 
up and re-fitting. And shining through all this detail is the injunction 
to leave no pains unspared and no item of theory unstudied. The mind 
must be concentrated on the fundamental causes of mishap and unsatis- 
factory work generally in order to abolish both as far as fate permits. 
Our author’s point of view is ably expressed in his introduction, where 
we read one of the most scathing indictments of the sort of single- 
handed crew which dubs itself “‘ Captain,’ and is chiefly concerned 


with thwarting the owner’s ambition to cruise. We therefore gain 
instruction how to do without. If the advice, at first reading, seems too 
““meaty,”’ the objection may be met by remembering that many an hour 
can be spent on board perusing separate passages as they bear upon 
recent problems and happenings. One chapter is undoubtedly missing 
in an otherwise comprehensive book, and that is a sort of running 
introduction to the technical terms which, of necessity, are plentifully 
used and are defined at length in a compendious glossary. 


The Will and the Bill, by H. A. Gwynne. (Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 
THE knavish tricks of politics are lightly held up to laughter in this 
book, by one who knows the political scene as he knows the back of 
his hand. But it is neither the story nor the laughter that really wins 
the reader ; it is the realisation that behind them both there is an honest 
man, genuinely sickened by political knavery and chicane. The plot 
is frankly preposterous and consists in the seven leading politicians of 
England being “‘ willed’ by a distinguished professor of psychology 
and his resourceful friends into passing a Bill that would unseat any 
Member of Parliament who told a lie. The professor has tremendous 
and assiduously trained will power, and the plotters for the regeneration 
of politics come within an inch of success. But there is one person 
whose will power, though not consciously trained at all, is as Niagara to 
the professor’s tivulet—-his wife ; and she it is who ruins his scheme. 
The amusing extravaganza goes with a brisk swing, and the many 
shrewd hits at living politicians, very casually disguised, give piquancy 
to the plot, even at its most improbable. V. ELF. 


Reputation, by Elinor Mordaunt. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 

THE reputation that gives its title to this latest novel by Mrs. Mordaunt 
is that of her heroine, Claudia Waring, and, although it is a bad one, she 
is not really as black as she allows herself to be painted. ‘The book 
begins with her girlhood in the eighteen eighties, daughter of a rural 
dean, living in a dull, country rectory. ‘Then appears the wicked lord ; 
but he is fat and elderly, and the wooing is, innocently enough, more 
Claudia’s than his, and so is the elopement, which she brings to an 
abiupt and early conclusion because he snores in the train. From this 
moment Claudia is a lost woman, for, indignation at her family’s attitude 
and ignorance of what it implies combine to prevent her from explaining 
what really happened ; and the rest of the book tells how her damaged 
reputation became her pride, the whisper of it which turned all eyes in her 
direction, and how finally, for the sake of the younger generation, she 
found herself obliged to give it up and tamely consent to whitewashing. 
It is a clever idea well used, with many brilliant studies of character 
and some descriptions of the country around Leesden which stay 
pleasantly in the memory. 


The Trail of the Hawk, by Sinclair Lewis. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 

The Trail of the Hawk is another of the early novels of the author of 
“* Main Street ” and ‘“ Babbitt,’’ now published in England for the first 
time. It has the same curious effect upon one as all the others ; it 
makes one decide alternately a dozen times before reaching the end, 
first, that America is a depressing country which one must make a point 
of never going anywhere near, and, secondly, that it is a charming country 
which one must visit at the earliest opportunity. Mr. Lewis is fascinated 
by modernity, whether it be modern vulgarity or modern scientific 
development ; it is with some trend in the evolution of society rather 
than with a plot that he is concerned. He is essentially the novelist 
brought up to believe in Darwin. The development of aviation in 
America is the theme of the present novel. It is traced out in the career 
of a charming young American of Norwegian parentage, who finds in 
the conquest of the air not only a career, but an outlet, the author 
suggests, for the courage and enterprise display ed by his remote Viking 
ancestors who roved the sea. ‘The story has all Mr. Lewis’s usual 
humour, and reveals, surprisingly, a gift for an almost Barrie-esqu 
fantasy. 





Silbermann, by Jacques de Lacratelle. (Ernest Benn, 6s.) 
THIS book, now translated from the French by Brian Lunn, won, 
last year, the Prix Femina Vie-Heureuse, has gone into a hundred editions 
in France, and has been translated into German, Russian, Rumanian 
and Yiddish. It is a spiritual drama that the book unfolds with restrained 
passion: the story of a French Protestant schoolboy torn between rival 
Fe that of a Catholic and that of a Jew. Philippe Robin, the 
Catholic, stands fer all that is familiar, dignified, a little tame, perhaps, 
but yet, ‘dear, in his life ; his friendship with Silbermann, the brilliant 
Jewish boy, is skilfully shown to be a mixture of emotions—admiration 
for the Jew’ s intellect, indignation against his persecutors and chivalrous 
pity for his sufferings having to contend with a certain recurrent 
antipathy towards his appearance and his flamboyance of manner. In 
the end the familiar and the dignified win, but not before the Jewish 
boy has been allowed to state his case with moving power. ‘To the 
average Englishman anti-Semitism remains—owing to the natural 
tolerance of his temper that anti-Semites’ and anti-everything-else-ites 
find so intolerable—an academic question ; but, even in English, 
Silbermann is a human cry, a touching psychological document. ‘The 
book’s success in countries where the Jewish question is a perennially 
burning one is both natural and well deserved. V. AL. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Reference is made in this column to all books received, and does not, of course, 
preclude the publication of a further notice in CouNTRY Lire.) 


NEW novel by Mr. Joseph Conrad would stand out in any 
week’s record of books received. The Rover (T. Fisher Unwin, 
7s.6d.),is a story of the French coast and the British Fleet at the 
time of the French Revolution. The High Place (Lane, 7s. 6d.), 
by Mr. James Branch Cabell, is another of the week’s novels ; and 
The Friend (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) is a first novel by Miss Adelaide 
Phillpotts, Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ only daughter, and a book of 
real promise and understanding. Towards Love (6s.), by Miss 
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Irene Rutherford, and The Comely Lass (7s. 6d.), by Mr. ‘Thomas 
Moult, are issued by the same publisher. From Messrs. Jarrolds 
come The Tenth Step, by Miss Beatrice Heron-Maxwell, and Merle, 
by Miss Agnes Platt ; from Mr. John Lane, Baby, by Valentine Goldie, 
and One at a Time, a book of humour, by Mr. R. S. Hooper, all—save 
the last, which is 6s.—at the usual price. Countess Barcynska has a 
new novel appearing, We Women (Hurst and Blackett, 7s. 6d.) ; and 
from the same publishers comes Dorothy the Rope Dancer (7s. 6d.), 
by M. Maurice Leblanc ; and from Messrs. Hutchinson, Under Eastern 
Stars (7s. 6d.), by Mrs. Frances Everard. 

Of poetry, one slender volume, The Fancy Dress Ball and Other 
Poems (Foulis, 2s. 6d.), by Lady Ashmore, is all there is to record. 

Viscount Long of Wraxall’s Memories (Hutchinson, 24s.) was 
in time to be noticed in the “‘ Country Notes ”’ pages of our last issue. 
The Sidelights of London (Hutchinson, 16s.) is by Mr. J. A. R. Cairns, 
the Metropolitan police magistrate, a record full of sympathy and under- 
standing of life at lower levels, which is certain to be widely read., 
Ego (Murray, 10s. 6d.) is a book of life and travel by Lord Castletown of 
Upper Ossory ; and Sir Martin Conway’s Palestine and Morocco (Arnold, 
16s.) is among the week’s most interesting books. Miss M. D. Steuart 
is the author of The Romance of the Paris Streets (Chapman and Dodd, 
7s. 6d.), and Miss Frances Gostling of The Lure of English Cathedrals 
(Southern) (Mills and Boon, 5s.). Mr. Lewis R. Freeman, who writes 
so pleasantly of his travels, has a new book out, The Colorado River 
(Heinemann, 25s.). Then there is Northern Neighbours (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), in which Dr. Wilfred Thomason Grenfell 
of Labrador again tells of life in his chosen country ; and Mr. Douglas 
Dewar gives us Himalayan and Kashmiri Birds (Lane, 7s. 6d.). 


LONG 
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A record of outstanding interest among books of its kind is The 
War History of the 1st Battalion Queen’s Westminster Rifles, 1914-1918 
(Medici Society, 10s. 6d.), by Major J. Q. Henriques. Bedales: A 
Pioneer School (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) has been written by the headmaster, 
Mr. J. H. Bradley. Chinese Painting (Benn, 73s. 6d.), Mr. Arthur 
Waley’s fine volume, will receive longer notice in an early issue. A 
Persian Critic (Chapman and Dodd, 3s. 6d.) is an interesting statement 
of the Oriental view of modern English and French literature, by 
Mr. Hesketh Pearson. In Two Sticks (Mills and Boon, 3s. 6d.), Mr. 
J. N. Slade, one of the many soldiers for whom the war is not yet a 
thing of the past, tells the simple story of his disablement by disease and 
the philosophy of life he has discovered for himself. My Letters from 
Heaven (Hutchinson, 4s. 6d.) deals with automatic writings by her late 
father received by Miss Winifred Graham. ‘Two books for gardeners are : 
Flowers for Cutting and Decoration, by Richardson Wright, and Gardens 
In and About Towns, by Minga Pope Durigea, both published by Messrs. 
Dutton of New York; and two for golfers, The Principles of Golf 
(Chambers, 2s. 6d.), by M. J. Astle, and The Moral Beauty (Mills and 
Boon, 3s. 6d.), by a Divotee. Why be Fat? (Mills and Boon, 53s.) is 
by Mr. Cecil Webb-Johnson. 

One of the earliest of the great army of books of reference, comes 
Dod’s Peerage, 1924 (7s. 6d.), a splendidly reliable work and a tried 
and trusted friend for generations past, for it is now in its eighty-fourth 
year. Photograms of the Year (Iliffe, 5s. 6d.), edited by Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer and representative of the best of modern photography and 
modern reproduction, has also been received; and the issue for 
October of that little known periodical, The Journal of the Society of 
Army Historical Research (Leng and Co., Sheffield, 6s.). 


HOLES 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


HENEVER a new course is mentioned, one of 

the very first questions asked about it is, ‘‘ How 

many short holes are there ?”’ or ‘‘ What are the 

short holes like?’”’ It generally turns out that 

there are five holes at least which can be reached 
with the tee shot, and the architect is invariably said to have 
excelled all his previous efforts in remorselessness and ingenuity 
of design. 

Nobody ever asks a question about the poor long holes. 
Indeed, on a modern course there is very often no one hole 
much longer than its fellows, whereas no self-respecting old 
course failed to have a hole officially called “‘long.’’ Going 
back much farther into the past we find that all the holes were 
long holes. At Leith, before 1821, the five holes measured 
414yds., 461yds., 426yds., 495yds. and 435yds. respectively, 
and those five, let us remember, were played with a feather ball. 
It was as if we, to-day, played a course of five holes all measuring 
well over 600yds. long apiece. So that we have this state of 
affairs, which appears rather paradoxical: at a time of day 
when there is so much talk of prodigious driving and the 
crushing advantage that it gives to its professors, the game 
has yet infinitely less driving in it than it had a hundred years 
ago and probably less than ever before. And there is this 
further paradox that, while all men are talking—some with 
groans and some with exultation —of long courses, there are yet no 
particular holes that are called long. The courses which, to-day, 
break our middle-aged backs do not do so by making us play 
a couple of holes of some 7ooyds. apiece. They do it by keeping 
us at a whole series of holes of 480yds. or 490yds. which we are 
supposed to reach in two shots, eviscerating ourselves in our 
futile efforts to do so. The good old three-shot hole has almost 
vanished. 

This thought came into my head a few days ago on returning 
from the Rectory Field, where a kind friend had taken me to 
watch the Harlequins trample on the “ Club.” It was a day of 
yellow fog, and already the dusk was falling and the street lamps 
were lighted as we drove along the edge of famous Blackheath. 
I noticed some boys still playing football on a large patch, 
entirely void of grass, close to the road and on the verge of a 
declivity. A sudden shock passed through me. “ Surely,” I 
said, “that is the green of the Long Hole’’; and my friend, 
in tones of deepest sadness, echoed my words, “ Yes, that is 
the green of the Long Hole.’’ It was a sorry sight. To this 
end had come one of the great long holes of the world, and 
what those boys with their sacrilegious football had done to it 
the rubber-cored ball has done in a lesser degree to others, so that 
its peers grow fewer and fewer, if, indeed, there are any now left. 

That hole at Blackheath—it was once the fourth and after- 
wards the fifth in the round of seven—had the quality that a 
long hole should have. There was no mere question of slogging 
straight ahead, with the victory necessarily going to him who 
could slog the farthest. Everybody had to decide for himself 
how and when to tack. Every shot was played for position. 
Either one could skirt round by the right of the old gravel pit, 
in the belief that the longest way round was the shortest way 
home, or one could plunge into the pit, taking the very consider- 
able chance of bad lies therein in the hopes of gaining by the 
short cut. All other good long holes have something of this 
play for position. I cannot think, with all respect to it, 
that the Long Hole out at St. Andrews is worthy of high 
praise, but the Long Hole in—— ah! there is a great hole. 








There are so many different things that we may try to do, and 
they are all difficult. Even when we get to just the proper place 
away to the left of Hell bunker the approach is not easy, though 
infinitely easier than from the wrong place. And its merits are 
indestructible. With the wind at all favourable, long drivers 
treat Hell almost with contempt and get home with an iron 
in the second shot. I remember to have seen Hagen do the 
hole in three in the Championship. It was an imposing per- 
formance, but it did not make one think lightly of the hole. 

There is hardly any better three-shot hole in the world 
than the eleventh at Worplesdon. I know that Mr. Wethered 
reached it comfortably in two the other day when he did the 
first thirteen holes in 48 and crushed poor Mr. Storey of Cambridge : 
but it is a three-shot hole all the same. There is something 
to think about with each of the three shots. We must steer 
very accurately from the tee unless we can carry that bunker 
on the ridge, and it takes a good deal of carrying. Then we 
must steer again with the second, or else go for another perilous 
carry; and the third is never easy unless we can make quite 
a short run up of it, for that long bunker on the left of the 
green comes iaward at the most devilish angie. 

I received, the other day, a letter from a friend who has 
just gone to live near Rye. He was enthusiastic about the 
course, specifying various holes which he admired ; but he added, 
“that seventh hole is terrible for short hitters.’ This a little 
surprised me, but, no doubt, he played it against the wind, and 
then it can be terrible. Four fine players once played it against 
a wind; three of them were, if I remember rightly, Mr. de 
Montmorency, Mr. Gillies and Laurence Ayton, and nobody 
reached the green under five shots. I do not know how many 
my friend would have taken that day. In ordinary circumstances 
the hole is not so very alarming, but it is one of the few genuine 
three-shot holes left. Unless they have the wind raging behind 
them, none but the longest hitters can ever hope to get home 
under three shots. The hole has, however, a defect common to 
its class. Three very moderate shots will do very well. The 
man who slices his second rather feebly into the open country 
and he who makes a gallant frontal attack on the terraced hill- 
side will generally halve it in five apiece. There is too much scope 
for tacking and not enough reward for straightness. Of honest, 
straightforward three-shotters of no subtlety I have an old liking 
for the Suez Canal at Sandwich. To be sure, it must be played 
against the wind, so that it needs a good shot to carry the hills 
from the tee and another good one to carry the canal with the 
second. In old days there remained yet another carry for the 
third, but the cross bunker guarding the green has now dis- 
appeared. When, in his classic contest with Mr. F. G. Tait 
in the St. George’s Vase, Mr. Mure Fergusson, alone of all the 
field, reached that green with three full shots and then holed 
his putt for four, he must have enjoyed one of the richest feelings 
of satisfaction ever granted to the golfer. 

It is not often, nowadays, save in a violent wind, that one 
has the chance of hitting three consecutive full bangs with a 
wooden club; neither, when one has, does it seem quite as 
enjoyable as of yore. I do not think that this is necessarily 
because one has oneself grown feebler or lazier. It is, rather, 
that a yard is still a yard, whatever the ball we employ, and 
to walk 6ooyds. or so without a putt or a halt is, naturally, 
wearisome. At any rate, I, for one, do not really yearn for more 
such holes, but I thought that I would choose them, as Calverley 
did the organ-grinder, ‘‘ for encomium as a change.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(HE PUGNACIOUS HABITS OF THE 
CARRION CROW. 
To THE EpITorR. 


sIR,—I was very much interested in the 
resting of a pair of carrion crows last spring 
na group of wych elms in the meadows 
n front of my house. The cock bird fre- 
juented these meadows all the winter, and 
a noisy bird he was with his raucous 
voice. He mated early in April, and there 
was a little noisy excitement over the 
selection of the site and construction of the 
nest, but thereafter almost profound silence 
and secrecy—I seldom saw either bird, so 
much so that I often feared that they had come 
to a bad end. The only occasion that I saw 
them was when a hawk, of which there were 
two pairs which hunted up and down the 
valley, made its appearance near the crows’ 
nest; then the cock bird was up after it at 
once and there was a fine display of aerostatics 
until he had hustled the hawk to a respectable 
distance from his sanctum. Also the crow had 
a great aversion to a heron. One Sunday after- 
noon I had watched the crow escort a hawk 
outside the charmed circle, and on his return, 
no doubt in a thorough fighting mood, he met 
a heron and went for it with furious swoops 
from underneath. The heron squealed piteously 
and commenced to ascend spirally, all the 
time the crow attacking from beneath until 
they must have been well nigh 1,o0oft. up, 
when the crow gave up and planed gracefully 
down and the heron made off up the valley. 
On another occasion my wife saw another 
assault, on a cloudy day, when the heron 
was driven up nearly out of sight into the 
clouds. It is strange that the crow should 
thus object to the herons, unless he thought 
that they would raid his feeding ground. I 
see that he is now harrying some sea gulls 
which have recently come inland, and this 
may be for a similar reason.—E. A. RAWLENCE. 


PORPOISES IN THE RED SEA. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I send you photographs of porpoises 
swimming ahead of a ship passing through the 
Red Sea. I have noticed a school of porpoises 
making for a ship from a quarter of a mile or 
so away, and find on going to the bows that 
the porpoises keep closely packed just a yard 
or so clear of the bows and usually remain 
there for five or ten minutes. I should be 
interested to know if there is any reason to 
account for this behaviour. These photographs 


were taken by holding the camera straight 
down.—E. C. BECHER. 
MANDRAKE OR BRYONY. 
To tic Epiror. 

Sir,—I was conversing with an old rustic the 
other day, digging solidly in the little bank 
confronting his thatched cottage, about a 
trail of bryony he was uprooting. 

“*T mun allow that ’ere plant to take root 
i’ me garden,” he said solemnly, removing his 
hat and mopping his over-heated brow. 

“And why not, pray?” I vouchsafed 
interestedly. 

With open mouth he surveyed me intently 
for a moment. 

*°*Aven't ’ee ’eard—that it be maist 
unlucky?” he asked me, as if unable to take 
in my ignorance. 

“Ts it?” said I. ‘ And why?” 

** It be a mandrake,” he told me in lowered 
tones. 

“© Mandrake ! 
“That is bryony.” 

He gazed at me unbelievingly. “If I 
durst allow that ’ere plant to take root in me 
garden—I mid as well go an’ drown meself in 
vonder pond,”’ said he, resuming his work. 

Later, there came to my recollection a 
belief I had heard before, connected with the 
mandrake. 1 retraced my steps to the old 
rustic’s cottage. He was leaning over the latch 
gate, smoking—his tools lay unheeded at his feet. 

** Have you finished your job ? ” I enquired. 

“Aye. I’ve got rid o’ thiccy mandrake,” 
he made answer. 

“You are not very superstitious, then,’ 
I informed him. 

“I be that,” replied he. ‘ That is why 
I took thiccy plant out o’ hedge.” 

“But have you never heard that it is the 
worst of luck to uproot a mandrake ? ” 

Pipe in hand, he looked at me awestruck. 

“Tt be bad luck to let ’em stay.” 

‘* Did it cry?” I enquired solemnly. 

““No—can’t say that it did ’’—disap- 
pointedly somewhat. 

“Then, that confirms my statement of 
half an hour ago—that the root was common 
bryony——” 

“TT tell ’ee—I do know a mandrake when 
I sees un ! ’”? —emphatically. 

It was really amusing to note the flash 
of anger accompanying this assertion. I 
turned away, for time was pressing. 

‘* If that was a mandrake,” I stated, “‘ you 
wouldn’t be standing there so calmly and 
collectedly ; for, if I remember aright, anyone 
who digs up one of those plants goes mad 


Nonsense!”’ I replied. 


’ 


from hearing the groans and shrieks it gives 
when removed from its bed. If it came up 
quietly, it must be bryony.” 

As I left him, I heard the old man give 
vent to a muttered imprecation : 

“ Bryony !”—Letty LAIDLAw. 
REGISTRATION OF POULTRY FARMS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—In a recent issue of the Times a scheme 
was outlined for the registration of poultry 
farms in this country. It is proposed that 
officers of the Ministry of Agriculture should 
inspect the poultry farms annually and grant 
a certificate to all farms conforming to the 
following ideals: (1) The health of the stock 
being satisfactory ; (2) The general management 
suitable; (3) The birds sufficiently character- 
istic of their breed; (4) Mating and breeding 
properly carried out; (5) The method of trap- 
nesting and recording efficient and reliable. 
There is no doubt in my mind that such a 
scheme, properly operated and fully supported 
by the breeding farms in this country, would 
very soon eliminate the possibility of fraudulent 
practices being carried on in the poultry 
industry. In order to prove my desire to 
support the scheme, and in the hope that 
other breeders will follow suit, I am quite 
prepared to lay my farm open to inspection 
forthwith by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
to the officers of which my methods and prac- 
tices are already well known.—GeRALD 5S. 

MOonrTacu. 








FOWLS FOR MEAT PRODUCTION. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—The Ministry of Agriculture has drawn 
attention to the question of meat production 
in fowls with the object of finding out which 
are the best meat producing breeds and their 
general table qualities. This side of the 
poultry industry has of late somehow fallen 
behind in the mania for laying tests for egg 
production. After trying experiments over a 
long series of years, I have come to the con- 
clusion that there is no “ best breed ” for the 
above purpose. The ideal fowls should carry 
the maximum of meat and the minimum of 
offal. The meat should be carried on a full, 
square breast, to such an extent as to almost 
obliterate the breastbone. The flesh should 
be white (not yellow) and the bone fine, It 
must, in addition, have flesh of a ‘‘ gamey ”’ 
flavour and be fine in texture. In my experi- 
ments this is the fowl I set out to produce. 
I tried most of the heavy breeds, including 
White Wyandottes, White Orpingtons, White 
and Salmon Faverolls, Houdans and all the 
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varieties of Sussex, but with none of these 
was I satisfied. I next crossed hens of the 
above breeds with Old English cocks, and it 
was only then that I got, in my opinion, the 
perfect meat fowl. The increase in weight, 
but more especially in the cockerels, averaged 
from 50 to 100 per cent. The difficulty 
experienced by breeders of White Leghorns 
and the lighter breeds generally in disposing 
of their surplus cockerels owing to their carry- 
ing scarcely any meat induced me to try the 
Old English game cross in this direction, and 
I put an Old English stag with half a dozen 
Leghorn hens. At three months of age the 
cross-bred chickens were double the weight 
of the pure ones. The pullets came a lovely 
pile colour, carried 50 per cent. more flesh, 
were hardier, and laid more eggs than either 
of the parent breeds. This cross would pro- 
vide the solution of rearing light-breed 
cockerels at a loss. My people and I have 
bred Old English game fowls for several 
generations, and this breed crossed with 
practically any other, especially with Sussex, 
produces an amount of meat of beautiful texture 
that would prove a revelation to those who 
have not tried it.—JOHN WATSON. 
STRAW IN CATTLE TRUCKS. 
‘To THE Epitor. 
Sir,—I have been in correspondence with 
the Southern Railway Company with reference 
to a refusal on their part to permit straw for 
bedding purposes when animals are being 
consigned in cattle trucks, per goods train. 
I am informed by the railway company that 
this ban on straw is quite definite, and I am 
given to understand that it applies to all railway 
companies. I need not labour the importance 
of this to pig breeders, because it is so evident 
that pigs travelling at this time of the year 
require proper bedding. It is perfectly astound- 
ing to me that such a decision should be 
possible. Even if the pigs are merely being 
consigned to a bacon factory for slaughter, 
the misery caused them and the definite loss 
to the sender, due to the consequent excessive 
loss in weight in transit, are things of great 
importance. Equally, the argument applies 
to pedigree pigs travelling in this way, and 
quite a large number of pedigree pigs are sent 
from my farms to customers by goods train. 
The railway company’s regulation is that no 
straw or shavings must be allowed in the 
truck bottoms, but only sawdust, tan or other 
material not likely to take fire. It is difficult 
to suppose that even railway. companies are 
so ignorant of livestock conditions that they 
can think that peat moss or sawdust, for 
example, will keep pigs warm in the winter- 
time.—S. F. EpcE. 
SUNSET IN THE DESERT. 
To THE EpIrTor. 

Sir,—In these days, when we are all familiar 
with the desert not only in the pages of current 
fiction, but on the stage, it may interest your 
readers—those of them, of course, who have 
not visited the East—to see this photograph 
taken in the Sahara at sunset, the hour of prayer, 
and compare their own conception of it, 
gained from book or stage, with the simplicity 
of reality——L. YEo. 
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GETTING A “CLOSE-UP” OF A SEAL. 
To THE Eprror. 

Sir,—I send you a photograph which you may 
find interesting enough to publish. It is a 
snapshot of the largest seal to be seen round 
here, on Lambay Island, Co. Dublin. By 
getting a bit wet I managed to stalk him 
to within three yards. Just as I was releas- 
ing the shutter he turned and saw me; 
the next minute he was floundering away to 
the water for all he was worth. I had tried 
to snap him on several occasions previously, 
but this is the first time I had succeeded in 
getting a close-up view.—ROBERT MAsoNn. 


THE CANADIAN SLED DOG. 
To THE EpItTor. 
Sir,—Two months ago, with the coming of 
October, the sled dog of the Northland said 
“‘ Good-bye ” to indolence. To-day he finds 
life strenuous, though it cannot be truth- 
fully said that his five months’ holiday 
from labour has been a period of ease and 
comfort. The Indian or Eskimo is a practical 
man, and he sees no reason for providing 
food for a creature that does not work. The 
result is that from May to October the Mahl- 
mute, Husky or Siwash has to do his foraging 
for himself ; and, though he is none too par- 
ticular a feeder (about the only things I have 
discovered he will not eat are mice), during the 
summer he puts on little flesh. Moreover, 
his temper, never very reliable, owing to want 
of work to keep under the devil that is always 
in him, becomes exceedingly fractious. The 
white owner is more considerate of his property. 
Sometimes he will send his dogs, if particularly 
good ones, to a sort of canine boarding-house, 
to the owner of which he will pay a few dollars 
for their summer accommodation. It is a 
practice not only humane but profitable. 
But white men as well as red are agreed that 
the sled dog when at work shall be fed only 
once a day—when the day’s work is finished 
and camp is made. Experience proves that 
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the husky works well only when his stomach 
is empty. Feed him at the beginning of the 
day, and you necd not expect that he will put 
his back into his job. Fish is his staff of life- 
whitefish caught during the autumn months 
and dried on long willow sticks; but his 
catholicity of taste permits him to absorb 
meat, tinned goods, boiled rice mixed with 
tallow—anything his master may happen to 
have. A couple of pounds of frozen fish are 
his usual daily allowance, and after wolfing 
this and making sure that neither force nor 
cunning will gain him anything further, he 
will go to sleep, curled up, his splendid bushy 
tail serving as a counterpane, heedless of the 
temperature, though this mav be 30° below 
zero. On such a diet he will do his fifty miles 
a day, hauling a load of 150lb.—more still 
if it be a hard, smooth trail ; and such a pace 
he will keep up day after day, without com- 
plaint, full of stubborn courage and persistence. 
And no matter how long and tiring his day 
may have been, he is never so weary as to reject 
the chance of a fight. In case of need he is 
able to travel even faster and farther. A team 
left Little Grand Rapids for Norway House, 
250 miles away, and covered the distance in 
three days. In April, 1912, the winning team 
in the All-Alaska race at Nome _ covered 
412 miles in 80h. 4omins. Of course, it travelled 
light and the course was hard. Over newly 
fallen snow which the frost has had no time to 
“pack,” a dog team can make no headway 
at all. Then begins that heart and muscle 
breaking performance for the men in charge of 
“* breaking trail.”” One drives the dogs, running 
beside them (contrary to popular opinion, the 
driver does not sit or stand on the sled), while 
the rest of the party take it in turns to go 
ahead, and, with their snowshoes, stamp 
down the soft snow to form a track sufficiently 
solid for the dogs. 'The man who has once 
“broken trail’ will never, never, as long as 
he lives, forget the first experience of this 
ghastly business. It will remain an abiding 
memory.—GEO. SURREY. 


THE SHOOTING DOG IN PUBLIC. 
To THE EpiTror. 


Sir,—Mr. Max Baker’s article on this subject 
is most interesting. I feel sure he desires 
that the best should be done for the shooting 
dog and his user, the shooting man. It must 
be borne in mind that the education of the 
dog breaker is as important to the shooting 
man as is the education of the dog. There is 
little doubt that there are now many more 
men, both professional and amateur, who 
are capable of breaking a dog than there were, 
say, ten years ago: and the credit for this is 
chiefly due to field trials. I do not think that 
any differences of opinion among field trial 
enthusiasts about rules, regulations and authori- 
ties will lessen to any extent the advantage 
that is gained by the shooting man in this 
respect. I admit there is a certain amount of 
discontent in the field trial world, but I think 
that Mr. Baker takes too serious a view of this 
discontent. As long as there are competitions 
there will be discontent; nor do I think this 
is necessarily an unhealthy condition. If 
you will allow me to comment on Mr. Baker’s 
article as a shooting man who runs his dogs 
in field trials, who is not a member of the 
Kennel Club but is on the committee of a 
county field trial association and, therefore, on 
all counts, one of the oppressed, if oppression 
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ists, I would say that I have never been 
mscious of any oppression exerted by the 
‘:, C. Mr. Baker asserts that the K. C. is 
y»viously the body which should control field 
ials, and there I entirely agree with him. 
he K. C. has the records, the organisation 
wr dealing with the records, a great experience 
dog legislation, and has among its members 
1ooting men interested in the work of gun 
gs in the field. Mr. Baker, acting solely as 
ie voice of the discontented and holding no 
rief for either party, intimates that the seat 
‘the discontent is in the action of the K. C. ; 
wr, says he: ‘“‘The Kennel Club is auto- 
ratic. . . . The Kennel Club has failed 
» include in its cabinet the best talent of the 
varty whose affairs it seeks to administer. 
. . The Kennel Club working through 
‘he medium of judges and committees imposes 
‘he will of the few on the procedure of the 
nany.”’ But, surely, these accusations cannot 
he substantiated. First, the K.C. allows each 
field trial society to make its own rules of 
procedure as best suits it, and records, for 
nothing, the names of the winning dogs in its 
Stud Book. Secondly, the K. C. Field Trial 
Committee has asked each field trial association 
io send its delegate to sit on this committee. 
1 think I am correct in this statement and, if 
I am, I fail to see how a more tepresentative 
committee could be formed. Thirdly, the 
K.. C. does not appoint the judges at the meetings 
of the various societies. Each society appoints 
its own judge without any reference to the 
Kk. C. The K. C. accepts their awards and 
enters them in its records. If freedom is 
desired, what greater freedom could be given 
hy any other authority than is given by the 
Kk. C.? I venture to suggest that the seat of 
the discontent lies in the awards of the judges, 
and for this the K. C. are in no way responsible. 
fs not this, in fact, the line of reasoning of the 
discontented ? ‘‘ The wrong dogs have got 
prizes, the judges are incompetent—therefore, 
the remedy is, do away with the authority of 
the K. C.”’ Now, all I know of logic and fact 
lead me to suppose that this is neither a syllo- 
gism nor are the premises correct. To deal 
with the question of judging and whether the 
system or want of system could be improved 
and by whom it should be improved, is too 
long and complicated a question for me to 
undertake, even were I competent to do so. 
At present, field trial societies appoint the men 
in whose knowledge they have confidence, 
and leave it entirely in their hands. Personally, 
I know no better method. I have on several 
occasions acted as judge, so I know the 
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difficulties of the position. I have always found 
that when the time has come to compare notes 
all three judges have settled on the same three 
or four dogs as likely winners, though possibly 
not in the same order. The element of time 
adds greatly to the difficulties. Mr. Baker 
comments on the fact that at a certain trial 
all the competent spectators selected a winner 
which, however, was not placed in the awards. 
That is quite conceivable, and yet it does not 
prove that the awards were unfair. Even 
handlers do not see very much. Some time 
ago I was running a dog in trials. It worked 
beautifully in a turnip field in view of the 
spectators. A very knowledgeable professional 
handler commented to me on its perfect work. 
At lunch I was told I was not further required. 
My professional friend expressed great surprise. 
I asked him if he had seen my performance 
through the thick fence, and he said ‘‘ No.” 
““ Well,” I said, ‘‘ the judges are quite right.” 
Undoubtedly, there are one or two amateur 
handlers and three or four professionals whose 
knowledge, competence and methods are vastly 
superior to those of the rest of us. It is hardly 
surprising that their names should appear so 
frequently at the top of the list, yet I have 
often seen a big trial won by a dog and handler 
unknown to the field trial world. I have never 
known their success begrudged. I wish some- 
one would inform us exactly what the New 
Field Trial Association is prepared to offer 
field trial men and why it is better than 
what we have got already. The statement 
that because the K. C. regulates the show- 
bench it is, therefore, incapable of regulat- 
ing field trials needs proof. Personally, I 
should welcome some authoritative statement 
from the K. C. Field Trial Committee which 
would combat the general statement of the 
discontented ones, that this trouble lies in 
the autocratic behaviour of the K. C.— 
Mavrice L.. BELL. 

[Mr. Max Baker writes: ‘‘ The above 
letter is a fair and just statement of the situation 
from the point of view of one whose views are 
entitled to the same prominence as_ that 
accorded my own. I will, therefore, con- 
tent myself by stating, by way of amplifica- 
tion, what I believed to be the case at the 
time when I wrote, still holding the same view. 
First, that the present scare arises not so much 
from what the Kennel Club has done, but 
what it seems determined to do in the future ; 
second, that the Field Trial Council was in 
the nature of a trick calculated to set up the 
impression of representation all the while 
that executive authority remained in the former 
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hands ; third, that the curious situation with 
regard to judges is but a symptom of influences 
elsewhere operating ; fourth, and finally, that 
the International Gundog League is in no 
sense a participant in the battle.” —Ep.] 


HOW THEY CAPTURE SOLAN GEESE 

ON ST. KILDA. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—Nearly a hundred years ago George and 
Peter Anderson made a tour of Scotland and 
in 1840 published a “‘ Guide to the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland.” In the chapter on 
St. Kilda is the following : ‘“‘ The Solan Geese 
are taken in great numbers at night and the 
mode of their capture is peculiar. By their 
daily exertions in quest of their finny prey, to 
get a proper view of which the bird rises high 
in the air, they are disposed to sleep soundly, 
and roost in large flocks, over which one stands 
sentinel. The islanders, aware from the play 
of fish during the day where the birds will 
betake themselves to rest, let themselves down 
in their neighbourhood with profound silence. 
The fowler has a white towel about his breast, 
and calmly glides along till he comes in view 
of the sentinel ; he then gently moves forward 
on his hands and feet, creeping very silently up 
to the sentinel bird, from whose croak he knows 
whether to advance or retire. ‘The fowler is 
said then very gently to tickle one of the bird’s 
legs, which he lifts and places on the palm of the 
hand, and the other in like manner. He then 
imperceptibly moves it to the first sleeping 
bird, which he pushes with his finger, on which, 
thus rudely disturbed in its slumbers, it 
immediately falls a-fighting with the sentinel. 
This alarms the others, but instead of flying 
away they all set to fight, pell mell with one 
another, whilst the common enemy, unsuspected, 
twists their necks with all expedition. It is 
said that 1,200 have been disposed of in this way 
by a single party in the course of a night. 
Dr. M’Culloch, in his own style, says of St. 
Kilda— The air here is full of feathered animals, 
the sea is covered with them, the houses are 
ornamented by them, and the inhabitants look 
as if they had been all tarred and feathered, for 
their hair is full of feathers and their clothes are 
covered with feathers. The women look like 
feathered Mercuries, for their shoes are made 
of gannet’s skin ; everything smells of feathers.’ ”’ 
Although the Andersons describe the people of 
St. Kilda, it is very probable that they did so 
from hearsay only, as it is very evident that 
they did not actually visit the island—H. W. 
ROBINSON. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S COOKERY BOOK 


By Major HucGu B. C. Po.warp. 


This is the fourth of a number of chapters we are publishing, by arrangement with Major Pollard, from his contemplated book. 


COOKING DUCK AND OTHER WILDFOWL. 
WITHOUT going into rare species of uncommon occurrence 
in the bag, we can arrange the duck family into some kind of 


table of gastronomic precedence. 

. Pintail or sea pheasant. 

. Mallard or common wild duck. 
. Teal. 

. Garganey or summer teal. 


web wh 


preference. 
6. Widgeon. 
7. Shoveller. 


8. Gadwall. These are good, but inferior to the above. 


g. Shelduck. Poor. 
10. Scoter or black duck. Very poor. 
11. Scaup duck. Unbelievably bad. 


Divers, mergansers, eider-duck and 


. Pochard, also called redhead, dunbird, etc. ; 
These birds are all of the first degree of excellence, and their 
true pride of place can only be allotted according to individual 


cormorants are all 
quite useless for food, though in darkest Ireland a cormorant 
or shag is sometimes buried in a manure heap for a fortnight 
and then made into soup; but then, the Irish have very odd 
tastes. Even so, I did not entirely credit this filthy practice 
(for it cannot be called a recipe) until I had read part of that 
Irish classic the ‘‘ Ulysses ’’ of Mr. James Joyce. Now I believe it. 

The cookery of wild duck is simple, even if the concomitant 
sauces are sometimes complicated in their ingredients. Despite 
this simplicity, rigid attention to detail is essential, and a stupid 
cook with a taste for overdoing joints should be carefully super- 


Roast Wild Ducks.—Roast for twenty to twenty-five minutes in a 
quick oven, with liberal basting with butter. ‘Teal and widgeon will 
not need more than fifteen minutes. Serve with cut lemon and water- 
cress and one or other of the following sauces. An orange, celery and 


watercress salad is ideal. 


Sauces for wild duck and water-fowl in general : 


No. 1—Fowlers’ Sauce.—The simplest sauce is prepared at the table. 
The breasts of the birds are scored to let the gravy run out. This is 


collected and transferred to a small, hot sauceboat or, preferably, to a 
little sauce boiler with a spirit lamp beneath it. Add one tablespoonful 
of port (in emergency, burgundy or even madeira may be substituted), 
one tablespoonful of lemon juice and six drops of Tabasco or chilli 


vinegar. Stir it all up and pour over the bird and serve. 
This sauce has the merit of simplicity, for it can be prepared at 


an inn or at fowling quarters where condiments are not usually stocked. 
A flask of port,a bottle of Tabasco and a couple of lemons take up little 


room in one’s kit and, faute de mieux, provide an admirable dressing. 


The eminent Colonel Peter Hawker, a name as celebrated 


as he prints it: 


Catsup  . 
Lemon juice 


Cayenne pepper 
brickdust) 


vised, for, above all things, duck should not be overdone, but Mace 


brought piping hot to the table; not partly cooked, but just on 
the juicy underdone side. Over-cooking not only destroys 
the virtue of wild duck, but toughens them mightily. 


Shallott (large) 


“ Recipe for Sauce to Wild-fow!l : 
Port wine or claret he aie a 5a 
Sauce a la Russe (the older it is the better) 


Lemon peel ; Ai a a ae 
(the darkest, not that like 


among fowlers as that of Izaak Walton among anglers, prescribes 
the following rather more difficult blend, which I give exactly 


1 glass. 
1 tablespoonful. 
1 ditto. 
1 ditto. 
1 slice. 
grains. 
or 2 blades. 
sliced. 


os 


- 


“To be scalded, strained and added to the mere gravy which comes 
from the bird in roasting. To complete this, the fowl should be cut up 








in a silver dish, that has a lamp under, while the sauce is simmering 
on it.” 

This recipe was written a century ago, and in process of 
time Sauce a la Russe has vanished. Careful experiment by 
Mrs. Haines has restored the colonel’s recipe for modern cookery 
as follows : 


No. 2.— 
Port wine 2 glasses. 
Sauce Diable Escoffier (or, ‘second " choice, 

Harvey sauce) : as .. 1 tablespoonful. 
Mushroom ketchup 1 ditto. 
Lemon juice 1 ditto. 
Lemon peel 1 slice. 
Shallot (large) 1 (sliced). 
Cayenne .. a trace only. 
Mace ve a it oe 1 blade. 
Cloves... 2 


The four latter are valantial in a little ~ es with the giblets. 
Butter is melted and flour stirred in to form a roux, the stock sauce being 
then added and boiled to thicken. Cornflour can be used to thicken, 
but is an indifferent substitute as wildfowl need additional fat, and 
butter is always preferable. 

No. 3.—The third sauce is a variant of the preceding ones. 


Salt 1 saltspoonful. 
Cayenne .. ns ya — .. 4$ ditto. 

Lemon juice... i ec .. I dessertspoonful. 
Pounded sugar 1 ditto. 

Ketchup .. I ditto. 

Harvey sauce 2 dessertspoonfuls. 
Port wine 3. ditto. 


No. 4.—Sauce Diane.—T ™ fourth sauce is, perhaps, the best of 
all, for it consists of the modernised Hawker recipe (No. 2) with the 
addition of a full tablespoonful of red-currant jelly or more, according 
to taste: for red-currant jelly varies very much in intensity according 
to whether it is bought or home made. This sauce should be made 
to the consistency of cream or demi-glaze and served in a large sauce 
boat with the ducks. The latter, by the way, should never be served on 
toast. 

No. 5.—Sauce Bigarade—The student will have noticed that in 
the foregoing sauces the main motifs are wine, lemon and piquant or 
peppery things, all of which serve excellently to enhance the flavour 
of the bird and obscure any slight fishiness that may exist. In the same 
way the flavour of orange harmonises ideally with wildfowl, and though 
with the foregoing sauces an orange salad is usually served as an accessory, 
this same motif can be included in the sauce, thus : 

Shred the rinds of two oranges very finely, boil for five minutes, 
drain and set aside. In an ounce of butter stir in one dessertspoonful 
of flour, add a breakfast cupful of stock in which the duck giblets have 
been simmered and which has been flavoured with herbs, pepper and 
salt. Add the juice of two oranges, a teaspoonful of sugar, a tablespoonful 
of sherry or Madeira, six drops of Tabasco or chilli vinegar ; then add the 
shredded orange peel and stir rapidly, bringing the whole to the boil. 
Serve in a sauce boat. 

No. 6.—Teal, in particular, and many of the small wildfowl, are 
often excellent with a sauce simply composed of equal quantities of lemon 
juice and olive oil, with a dash of Tabasco or cayenne whipped in. Run 
butter can be substituted for the oil in emergency. 

Orange Salad Served with Wild Duck.—Peel four oranges and 
skin out and remove the pips from the “‘ pegs.’’ Add a few slices of 
lemon. ‘To one tablespoonful of good olive salad oil add an equal 
quantity of brandy, half a teaspoonful of sugar and half a saltspoonful 
of cayenne. Sprinkle a little fresh chopped parsley or tarragon over 
the whole. Mix carefully without pulping the fruit and allow to stand 
for an hour before use. Branches of watercress or a little celery chopped 
finely may be added if desired, but, on the emenes the salad is best plain. 

Perfectly fried chipped “‘ straw ’”’ potatoes, braised celery 
and really good burgundy are indicated as the best adjuncts— 
all suitable autumnal fare. 

In the old days wild duck and teal were preserved in earthen- 
ware crocks covered with butter. The system lacked the cer- 
tainty of ‘‘ canned goods,”’ but the contents tasted immeasurably 
better. The principle still endures in the shape of the little 
crocks containing foie gras or pdté de merles de corse which 
are imported from France. 

Sir Kenelme Digbie wrote a book, published late in 1669, 
entitled ‘‘ The Closet of the eminently learned Sir Kenelme 
Digbie, Kt., opened It is a delightful old book, and its 
author was one of the most romantic figures of his period. A 
great loyalist, an English Catholic (English enough to quarrel 
with the Pope when the latter failed to agree with him), philo- 
sopher, doctor, dilettante, duellist, courtier, sweet lover and 
cook. Unfortunately, he deals more with the preparation of 
home-brewed ale and mead (I commend his work to American 
housewives with droughty menfolk) and has not a deal to say 
on game. His recipe for the baking and preservation of wild 
duck is as follows : 

“To Bake Wilde-ducks or Teals——Season your Duck and Teal 
with pepper and salt both within and without ; then crack theii bones 
with a rolling pin; then put them into an earthen pot close [i.e., close 
lidded] and cover them with butter and bake them in an oven as hot as 
for bread, and let them stand three or four hours. When you take 
them out of the oven, pour out all the liquor from them, then melt so 

much butter as will cover them. When you have melted your butter, 
let it stand a while, until all the dross be settled to the bottom, then 
put in the clear butter which must cover the Fowl.” 

Ducks or any meats so prepared and stored in a cool cellar 
will last through a winter and retain their natural flavour well. 

The pochard is one of the few fowl which is sometimes 
held to be best either baked or roast and served only with its 

own gravy. No cayenne or lemon juice. It is supposed to be 








as good as the celebrated American canvas-back duck. 
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The most eminent of restaurant methods of cooking wild 


duck is “‘caneton a la presse.’”’ This is simply roast duck 
treated at the table with the following ceremony. The breast 
fillets and wings are removed and placed on hot plates, the 
carcass is chopped up and placed in a special screw press, rather 
like a letter press, and crushed so that the juice of the whole 
body is pressed out. This gravy, mixed with chopped liver, is 
added to a hot port wine sauce and the whole, re-warmed, 
poured over the fillets and served. It is an ideal dish, but, 
owing to the necessity for a proper press, is seldom found outside 
restaurants or very well equipped houses. 

The next method of cooking wildfowl is the salmis, and 
there are many minor variations. One of the best and simplest 
is the following : 


No. 1.—Wild Duck Salmis——Cover the breast of a duck with fat 
bacon and roast for twenty minutes. Remove, cut off the breast slices, 
limbs, etc., disjoint these and set them aside to keep hot. Pound up 
the carcass and the liver in a mortar with a handful of bread raspings. 
add a cup of good stock and simmer for ten minutes in a saucepan. 
Pour off or, better still, wring out or crush in a stout sieve. Add to this 
liquor, seasoning, glaze or browning, a little finely chopped fried shallot, 
a trace of garlic and a glass of red wine. Boil up and take off the stove, 
whipping in a spoonful of butter and the juice of half alemon. Arrange 
the meat on a hot plate, pour the sauce over it and surround with 
croutons of fried bread. 

No. 2.—Wild Duck Salmis.—This is a rather better salmis in 
that other flavours than that of the duck are added. 

To one duck take 4 oz. of bacon and cut it in dice ; fry these till 
crisp, then place half of them and the fat in a baking dish, keeping the 
remainder aside. To the baking dish add a sliced onion or a shallot, 
a bouquet garni of fresh herbs and a pat of butter, put the duck on this 
layer and bake for twenty minutes in a slowish oven. Remove before it 
is done and cut off joints and breast fillets. 

Fry 1 oz. of flour in 1}0z. of butter till brown, then add three- 
quarters of a pint of stock, preferably made with giblets, half a glass 
of claret, mixing the whole smoothly in and bringing it to the boil. 
Strain the fat off the duck gravy in the baking tin and add the gravy 
to the sauce, boiling it up a second time. Arrange the meat in a clean 
fireproof baking dish and add the dice of bacon and the flesh of six 
olives cut from the stone. Pour the sauce over this and set the whole 
back in the oven to simmer for another twenty minutes before serving. 

In this, as in all salmis, it is important to get the consistency of the 
sauce just right. If it has dried too much, it must be liquefied with 
more stock or gravy ; if too thin, it should be poured off and reduced in 
a saucepan, taking care to stir all the time. 

Note.—Olives go well with all the water-fowl, but not so well 
with plover. 

No. 3.—Wild Duck Salmi Espagnole—Joint the duck and fry 
lightly in a sauté pan, remove and set to bake with butter in a hot oven 
for ten minutes. Make a brown sauce as in preceding recipes, adding 
five small tomatoes cut in rings and lightly fried, a wine-glassful of tomato 
sauce, a glassful of sherry, dice of ham or tongue and a dozen chopped 
mushrooms. Season with cloves, pepper and a trace of nutmeg or a 
blade of mace. 

Put the meat in the sauce with the other ingredients and stew for 
about half an hour. Serve in a fireproof dish in the centre of which is 
a cone of mashed potato, over which the salmis and sauce are poured. 
This dish is improved by the addition of three tinned sweet peppers 
(Morones, Dulces or Pimentos), and a dessertspoonful of sherry should 
be — stirred in last thing of all before it is poured over the potato 
mould. 

If tinned tomatoes are used, the sauce needs considerably more of 
them and more reduction, as they are more watery than the fresh variety. 

No. 1.—Braised Wild Duck.—Season a duck with ground pepper 
from a pepper mill, and salt ; place it in a braising pan lined with 
rashers of bacon, add a bouquet garni and 3oz. of butter; let it partly 
cook in a hot oven till coloured. Remove, disjoint, etc., and place 
pieces in a stewpan. Chop up the carcass, put it back in the braising 
pan and fry it in the existing fat. Make half a pint of brown sauce, to 
which add the gravy, but not the fat from the carcass, and a quarter 
pint of good stock or giblet gravy. Cook for ten minutes, then add the 
whole to the meat in the stewpan and let stew for twenty minutes. 
Five minutes before it is ready add a glass of white wine. 

No. 2.—Braised Wild Duck.—Put a duck as above into a bacon- 
lined braising pan, add a cupful of sliced onion, ditto of carrot, herbs and 
seasoning. Let it take colour in a fast oven, then reduce the heat, 
pour off the surplus fat and add a pint of brown giblet stock and a gill 
of brown sauce, the juice of half a lemon and a good glass of wine. 
Cook another twenty minutes, remove, joint. Reduce the sauce if 
necessary, pour over the duck and serve. 

No. 3.—Braised Duck, American.—The duck is braised as above, 
but is stuffed with a farce made of soaked bread, chopped onion, herbs 
(sage) and butter. Chopped shallots and port wine sauce are added 
to the brown sauce, and the duck is served with the carcass and 
stuffing. 

No. 4.—Braised Duck, German.—As No. 2, but either red-currant 
or a jelly and chopped mushrooms are added to the sauce. 

. 5.—Braised Duck, Westphalian—Teal are braised and served 
with dans of boiled ham and fried bread croutons in the sauce. 

No. 6.—Braised Duck, Madére——Braised duck is finished by 
stewing in madeira wine sauce with fried mushrooms and shallots. 


Wild duck and, I understand, all web-footed wildfowl of 
watery habitat, are accounted temporary or acting rank as 
fish for Catholics on Fridays. This merciful dispensation should 
be more widely known, for I have found many Catholics who 
have refused to believe it, and held it an insidious attack on the 
rigours of abstinence until comforted by the production of many 
and diverse genuinely devotional French and Belgian cookery 
books. Certainly, badly cooked water-fowl are a mortification of 
the flesh, and one can readily understand a twelfth century 
Norman bishop, accustomed to good French cooking, putting 
wildfowl on the black list after one experience with a bad English 
or Irish cook of the period. 
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FRENCH RIVIERA 


ITS BEAUTIES AND ITS PASTIMES. 


APPY are those who are southward bound just now 
for the sunny Cote d’Azure, where the bright blue 
Mediterranean laps gently round pine-clad promon- 
tories of the Riviera. Those of us whom the psycho- 
analysts pronounce to be “introverted’”’ have the 

advantage, during the long gloom of the English winter, of being 
comparatively independent of surroundings; though, probably, 
none but an advanced Buddhist is so completely detached as 
to be indifferent to the charms of bright sunshine on sea and 
hills, palms and flowers, and an atmosphere of light-hearted 
pleasure. If offered the direct choice between Nirvana and the 
French Riviera as a refuge from the English winter, we should 
not be likely to hesitate. 

Some are attracted by the social amenities of the season, 
others by the outdoor sports that flourish exceedingly there ; 
and others, again, by the sheer beauty of the country, by excur- 
sions in the hills and the joy of an open-air life as compared with 
the sedentary indoor existence that is the lot of most British 
city dwellers in wintertime. Nearly everyone who goes to the 
Riviera does so with some fairly definite object in view, even if 
it be only the lure of the gaming tables. 

As to the southward journey, a few words will not be out 
of place. The present generation gets many of its impressions 
from the year or two immediately following the war, when trains 
in France were crowded and unreliable, and those who motored 
were often unable to obtain petrol for love or money. All that 
has been changed now, including the love and the money ; 
there appears to be less of the former and more of the latter in 
France. Last season the P.L.M. railway broke all its pre-war 
records in the matter of carrying passengers to the Riviera, 
and the “blue train’’ was instituted from Calais to Menton 
direct, with admirable rolling stock which is British built. 
On this train, if travelling alone, one can have a comfortable 
single berth compartment in which one is left in peace through- 
out the long but 
rapid run. Perhaps 
this is better than 
the midwinter 
journey across 
lrance in a car. 
It depends upon 
one’s point of view 
and physique also, 
to a certain ex- 
tent. Apart from 
the ‘‘ blue train,” 
the ordinary 
“rapides” from 
Paris are far more 
numerous, punc- 
tual and comfort- 
able than they 
were in IgI9. 

Those who go 
by train retire to 
rest in a climate 
that is practically 
the same as our 
own, but wake 
where mimosa 
blooms and_ the 
sun casts strong 
shadows, so that 
parasols and dark 
glasses are things 
to be thought of. 
Those who motor 
across France 
come finally to the 
last bleak range of 
the Maritime Alps 
above Grasse and 
the little village of 
St. Vallier, and 
look down from a 
height of nearly 
three thousand 
feet upon a fairy- 
like scene. The 
little islands of the 
Lerins float on the 
misty blue of a 
tideless sea just off 
Cannes, and, after 
the rugged, barren 
mountains, the 
velvety foothiils 
seem to be covered 
with the richest 
vegetation. There 
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are fields of flowers, dependent upon the scent factories of Grasse, 
roses in every garden and gardens everywhere. 

In midwinter at Cannes the sun sets behind the Esterel 
range that juts out into the sea to the south-west, and over the 
Golfe de la Napoule such a flood of colour is poured as can scarcely 
be rivalled even by the Italian lakes. Artists have tried to 
reproduce this celestial splendour, but I have never seen a 
picture that succeeded. However, it is not to see the sunsets 
or even the reflections of the old town in the still waters of the 
admirable harbour that most people go to Cannes. They go 
there, year after year, either for the social amenities—Cannes 
rules the Riviera socially—or for lawn tennis and other outdoor 
sports, or both. Last year there were more than eighty courts 
in use in and around Cannes, and this season there will be more 
still. The demand for this most popular of all games has far 
outrun the supply. At the various clubs it was necessary to 
book one’s court well in advance. A new club with five courts 
was started last year in the gardens of the Gallia hotel. 

Those who take a special delight in seeing kings, ex-kings 
and princes play tennis can do so as much as they please at Cannes, 
while those who like to watch the performances of aces of the 
game can see more of them gathered together there, probably, 
than anywhere else in the world except the annual meeting at 
Wimbledon. Some of the best players of all the allied and 
neutral nations make Cannes their winter headquarters. But 
this information is not always encouraging to simple amateurs 
who love the game but cannot stand up to the world’s inter- 
nationals. What are their prospects ? 


Those who go to play tennis at Cannes or elsewhere on the 
Riviera just to enjov the game in the sunny south, and not in 
the hope of wresting laurels from other first-class players, may be 
assured that they will have every chance in the handicap events 
of the numerous tournaments down there, for the internationals 
do not usually contest these events. 


The experiment was tried 
at the Cannes 
Club—where there 
are fourteen 
courts—of setting 
apart one for the 
use of first-class 
players only; but 
it was not a 
success and was 
discor. tinued. 

Riviera lawn 
tennis players are 
not all in large 
parties or cliques, 
and itis no dis- 
advantage to be 
on your own. The 
entries for tourna- 
ments, especially 
at Cannes, reach 
fantastic figures, 
and the = handi- 
capping is a for- 
midable problem ; 
but the manage- 
ment of Mr. G. 
M. Simond, the 
well known and 
popular referee oi 
all these events 
except at Men- 
ton, is equal to 
the occasion and 
is largely respon- 
sible for the 
success and popu- 
larity of Riviera 
lawn tennis. 

It is true 
that many who 
visit the Riviera 
with a fixed pur- 
pose, suchas lawn 
tennis, before 
them often neglect 
all else. There are 
certain excursions 
that should not be 
missed. From 
Cannes, the Esterel 
round, through 
the mountains to 
St. Raphael and 
back along the 
coast by the 
Corniche d’Or 
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road, is a feast of colour and variety. Within ten miles of 
Cannes the traveller is in a wild and lonely region, deci- 
mated by recent forest fires, where there is no human 
habitation and wild boars are said to roam; and the winding 
coast road by which one returns reveals at every bend a 
fresh scene of red rocks and blue sea, delicious, sheltered, 
southward - facing coves in which a few houses and some 
trim new villas nestle. The peaks and crags of the Esterels 
seem to tower above one on this road, and the drop to the sea 
on the right is sometimes rather vertiginous. Forest fires have 
swept these mountains many times, and last summer the 
first reports that reached the writer from French sources 
vere distinctly alarming. The flames had swept Cannes, it 
was said, right to the Californie hills, destroying three-quarters 
of the town. Cannes, however, remains intact, with all its 
rich villas, beautiful gardens and hotels, and the forest fires 
actually stopped short of the golf links at Mandelieu. 

Some people arrive on the Riviera by water, and the harbours 
of Cannes and Monte Carlo are favourites with these. Among 
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those who come in small yachts, single handed or almost so, 
are Alain Gerbault, the well known international lawn 
tennis player, who crossed the Atlantic alone this summer, 
and Ra!ph Stock, the author, who has sailed five times round 
the world. 

The spirit, scene and setting of this luxuriant strip of land 
along the Mediterranean are nowhere better expressed than in 
Guy de Maupassant’s diary, written on board his yacht, the 
Bel Ami, on which he set out from Antibes and ranged 
along the coast from St. Raphael to Monte Carlo. The book 
is called ‘‘ Sur l’Eau,”’ and one feels in reading it that the world, 
as he saw it, has changed very little since his day. Battleships 
still anchor in Golfe Juan and Villefranche Bay, and the 
remarks he makes about them are applicable to-day. Lovers 
still go to Monte Carlo, where their love seems too often 
to be raked in by croupiers with the money that they 
lose, and the Iles des Lerins still look, as he says, like little 
“comic-opera ”’ islands against the graceful silhouette of the 
Esterels. CrciL B. WATERLOW. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


SENSIBLY GROWN WHEAT. 


(4 correspondent, who does not wish his name to be published, has 
sent us the following very interesting details of the method by which he 
grew the crop of wheat shown in the accompanying illustration:—ED.) 

ENCLOSE a photograph of a field of wheat grown on this 

faim, together with some particulars which I hope may be of 

interest to you in view of the present discussions on agriculture. 

The wheat is ‘“‘ Red Standard,’ and the seed was from Messrs. 
Garton of Warrington. ‘The average length of straw was 5ft. 7ins., 
but in one corner, where there is a small dip, the straw ran to 6ft. 
We had some difficulty in getting it through the reaper and binder. 

No chemical manures were used at all. The history of the field 
is: 1921, sown with barley last week in March and sown at the same 
time with red clover ; 1922, first cut of clover, second crop folded off 
with lambs, which were corn-fed in addition, until the second week 
in August. ‘Twenty loads per acre of farmyard manure were then 
ploughed in and the field sown with Garton’s ‘‘ Red Standard ” (second 
vear) on October 6th ; 1923, the corn was cut on August Ist, carted 
August 13th; threshing started August 16th. 1 give these particulars 
in order to show that the field was in no way specially treated and that 
the expenses incurred over the crop were normal. I only threshed 
about half my wheat crop in August in order to catch the early market, 
leaving the rest until later. ‘The corn threshed just over 25cwt. to 
the acre, including poultry offal. The size of the ears can be seen 
in the photograph. I sold my first threshing at the end of August 
for gs. od. per hundredweight, the market price at that time for this 
district being quoted at 9s. 6d. per hundredweight. The dealers’ 
selling price to-day (November 26th) for that wheat is 11s. 3d. per 
hundredweighi f.o.r. 

Though my farm accounts are carefully kept and are audited 
annually, [ could not give any 
figures which would show whethei 
this wheat paid for the sowing ot 
not, or what the actual cost pet 
acre was to sow and cultivate ; so 
many estimates enter into the 
calculation, such as the men’s time 
spent on the wheat alone, the cost 
of the horses’ work, the value of 
the straw to me for use in the 
stables and the later manurial 
value. 

My personal opinion, as a 
farmer, is that this year’s crop 
shows a profit, but only a very 
small one; I have not the figures 
by me, but to the best of my 
recollection the Ministry of Agri- 
culture gives the average this year 
for England and Wales as 17cwt. 
per acre. Allowing for the slight 
variations in labour costs in 
different counties, the cost is the 
same per acre whatever the weight 
per acre may be, and I am sure 
that 17cwt. per acre would not 
show any profit. 

The point of these figures and 
of my argument is this : this corn 
was sown in October, 1922, and 
sold at the end of August, 1923. 
For ten months my money was 
in the ground, showing no return; 
but, on the contrary, my labour 
costs were continuous. and, more- 
over, during the whole of that time 
the ultimate return was entirely 
dependent on the weather. The 
dealer or middleman buys at the 
end of August, having run no 
risks, and sells as soon as he can 
unload. Taking it that he sells 
this wheat to-day at the market 
price of 11s. 3d. per hundred 
weight, he gets his money back 
in three months together with a 
profit of 1s. 6d. per hundred- 
weight. <A friend told me a day 
or two ago that he had been 
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charged, and paid, 13s. per hundredweight for chicken food ; he is 
not a farmer, and was asking me if I did not think the price very 
expensive. 

I do not think that much more than 25cwt. per acre could be 
grown practically ; experimental crops cannot be considered for 
costing. Whatever weight per acre the farmer produces his costs 
and the time taken to grow and his risks remain about the same, so 
does the profit of the middleman. 

I do not send this letter for publication—writing is not my forte—but 
you can make what use you like of it, and the figures may be useful 
to you. Should you wish any further figures or particulars I shall be 
glad to give them. ‘The market prices are those ruling in Canterbury, 
the centre for this part of the county. I send the letter because, in 
all the arguments which I have read or heard on the subject, the point 
is taken as between the farmer and the consumer direct ; the middlemen 
are ignored. 

I do not think that the cost of corn to produce per acre 
can be reduced much; I do think that the cost of British corn to the 
consumer can be reduced a good deal. The proposed subsidy will 
help some farmers—myself, for instance—but the money to pay It 
has to be found, whereas it seems that the profits made from the time 
the corn leaves the farmer to the time it reaches the consumer might 
be controlled, a course which, if possible, would be cheaper than 
subsidies. However, I am not concerned with remedies, but merely. 
give the details and figures of my wheat crop this year. 





THE DISPOSAL OF CHRISTMAS LIVESTOCK. 


In ordinary times the disposal of Christmas livestock is a problem 
that provides its own solution. Normally, there is a keen com- 
petition for prize-winning carcasses. This year, however, the circum- 
stances are altered. Some shows, 
like that at Edinburgh, have been 
prohibited altogether ; at others 
a mandate has been issuéd enjoin- 
ing the slaughter at the end of the 
show of all animals exhibited. 
This may or may not inconveni- 
ently augment the supply of 
Christmas beef and mutton in 
the towns. It will certainly do so 
at all shows where the number of 
entries is up to the average; but 
so many areas are prohibited that 
it is evident that many animals 
that have been prepared for shows 
will not be sent. A proposal has 
emanated from the National 
Farmers’ Union that all markets 
should be open for disposing of 
the fat stock which has_ been 
specially fed for Christmas. The 
farmers would welcome this regu- 
lation if it received official sanction, 
because it would give a larger 
area for sale of the meat. In any 
circumstances, it seems very likely 
that there will be an overplus of 
Christmas joints, as a certain pro- 
portion of the animals that would, 
in ordinary years, be kept for 
another twelve months or so will 
have to be slaughtered. The most 
disturbing feature is that, in 
spite of the precautions taken by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
in spite of the many prophecies 
that it would be well in hand before 
Christmas, foot and mouth disease 
keeps spreading. Very few days 
pass without information coming 
from the Ministry that a new 
Order has been issued. 

The Ministry of Agriculture 
has shown no lack of vigilance. 
It has gone so far as to prohibit 
dog owners from taking their 
dogs out except on lead, lest 
they should prove to be the 
bearers of infection. 
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Copyright. CLEY CHANNEL, 
HE MILL at Cley, remnant of considerable trade and 
of no mean port, eternally raises its hands above the 
red roofs and silvery marshes, in thanksgiving to God 
that it is six miles from the nearest railway. The 
line follows the coast from Lynn to Wells, and from 

Mundesley to Sheringham, but between the two it runs inland 
to fakenham, Melton Constable and Holt. At Scolt Head and 
Plakeney Point there are wild bird preserves on that low decayed 
stretch of coast; and the whole tract north of the railway to 
the sea ought to be handed over to the National Trust as well, 
to prevent them ever bringing the railway into that backwater 
of old England, the silted-up estuary of the Glavon. A hotel 
is already built at Blakeney, and so long as the railway keeps 
away there is hope. But when it comes, we shall have another 
abomination like Cromer. 

Facing each other across the reclaimed harbour, which in 
thie Middle Ages was as full of ships as that other haven between 
ive and Winchelsea, stand Cley on the east and Blakeney to 
the west, on their low hills, with Wiveton half a mile inland 
ou what used to be a spot of dry ground projecting into 
tle waters. They are all two or three miles from the sea as 
tle gulls fly, and many more by winding channels. Cley has 
a long curving street that follows the old line of the quays, with 
t'.e gorgeous Decorated church that the Black Death left half built 

the landward, and the Mill at the seaward. When prosperity 
returned it was Blakeney that grew rich the quicker, so the larger 

! orpendicular church was built there, with its sea-mark lanthorn 

the east end. For the haven was silting up and the Glavon 
wed over against Blakeney, while Cley channel grew shallower. 

The formation and disappearance of this harbour may be 

‘scribed in seven stages: (1) The north coast of Norfolk had 
‘iginally sandy cliffs, as at Cromer and Sheringham, with a 
ass of chalk at Weybourn, a few miles west of the latter. After 
-eybourn the sandy cliffs began again and formed a wide coomb 
here the little Glavon river flowed into the sea. (2) A current 
owing north-west eroded the Cromer and Sheringham cliffs 
p to Weybourn, soon after which it met the outflow of the Glavon, 
long the east extent of which it deposited the eroded sand as a 
mg spit. (3) This formed a great haven, at its most prosperous 
luring the fourteenth century. (4) The sea current slowly shifted 
ound to the northwards and forced the spit farther and farther 
ack, while the Glavon deposited silt on its inner face. (5) The 
ilavon became a river flowing through marshes, over against 

Blakeney, with only a winding channel by Cley. (6) The current 

got round to the north-west, blocking the mouth of the harbour. 
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THE MARSHES. ‘COUNTRY LIFE. 
(7) At the beginning of last century the Glavon was embanked 
and the marshes bordering it were reclaimed; but the flow of 
the tide and the stream being thus weakened, the channels 
became blocked. For a year and more Cley channel has been 
blocked, but it has just been decided to cut a new mouth. 

When the Cley mariners—who, with those of Blakeney, 
Salthouse and Wiveton, provided three ships for the Royal 
Fleet—captured Prince James of Scotland, who was driven in 
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here by storms in 1406 on his way to 
France, the ground where the Mill now 
stands would seem to have been yet 
submerged. Indeed, the Mill belongs to 
the early eighteenth century, when trade 
had sufficiently revived with the Low 
Countries and Germany and Newcastle 
for a custom-house to be built, and 
several comfortable merchants’ houses. 
The date 1713 is connected with the 
present building and, from the bricks, 
appears a not improbable date for its 
erection. It stands at one end of the 
empty quay—where none but old boats 
lie rotting on one side—with several 
store-rooms at its base; and at the 
other end of the quay is a line otf 
buildings, now cottages and the village 
hall, but formerly warehouses. 

In the seventeenth century, the con- 
dition of ‘trade is shown by a petition 
from the Admirals’ Court of the asso- 
ciated towns to James I, that a re- 
clamation wall built across the estuary 
from Cley to Blakeney might be des- 
troyed again. The people of Wiveton, 
they pointed out, were now cut off 
from the sea; their import of coal and 
export of corn were halved ; their porters 
unemployed. The poor folk, who used 
to have their coal delivered by water 
to their doors, could now not afford 
it, as porterage made it too dear. The 
hostess of an inn at Wiveton deposed 
that she used, before the wall was built, 
to make six beds a night; now she 
made none. 

Coal and corn were the trade of the 
mill. There are men yet living who 
remember the shed to the left of the 
mill entrance full of coai, and going 
there to buy it when they needed it ; 
while the farmers exchanged corn for it, 
and the miller ground and exported 
their corn. Then there was a trade in 
timber with the Baltic, and in spirits 
with Holland-—some of the great earthern 
jars in which it was brought yet lie 
in Cley cottages. Besides corn, a staple 
product of the marshes was salt. The 
next village to the east is called Salt- 
house, with its great gaunt church looking 
over the flooded marshes to the broken 
sea wall. At the beginning of last 
century Blomefield found several mer- 
chants living at Clev, with twenty 
ships; and seventy years ago there were 
three hundred fishermen, with seventy 
boats. But one day the whole fleet was 
sold to Blakeney : but Blakeney is little 
better off than Cley to-day. 

The mill closed down only two years 
ago. Thus it was the last remnant of 
Cley’s old greatness. Had Cley a Maitre 
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yrnille, who filled his granaries 
¢ ith sacks of earth and kept the 
oud sails sweeping to the last, for 
ide of Cley ? We often wondered 
1 windy nights when the gale sang 
the sails and the huge body of 
e Mill rocked, murmuring the cld 
ngs of the grindstones. 

Cley channel flows just below 
: 1e edge of the little lawn in front 

the Mill, and beyond it the 
arshes, mauve and grey, stretch 
‘vo miles and more to the shingle 

nks of the shore. But the entrance 
i> beneath an arch—made of half of 
cone of the great cogs—-and opens 
i irom the quay. Seen from there 
: ‘he Mill has been changed little by 
\Ir. Upcher and Mr. Lacy’s adapta- 
tion of it for Mrs. Carr, the only 
external alteration being the pro- 
jection high against the trunk of the 
Mill, containing the stair, and the 
overhanging projection above the 
front door, in which are a lavatory 
and the turning of the stairs. Win- 
dows have been enlarged a little, 
and the steps of doors raised to 
prevent the high tides, which come 
over the lawn if the wind is in the 
north, from flowing into the rooms. 
(All houses in Cley have to be ready Copyright. THE GRANARY. swilsapabiibiaiain ticle 
é once a month against these tides ; 
: every door is provided with grooves 
in the imposts, into which a_ board 
some 18ins. high slides, and the 
cracks are stopped with clay.) 

Standing at the door, the Mill 
towers upward into the sky; but : 
we go first into the low building ; ie 
called the Old Counting House, with 
whitewashed flint walls. Through- 
out, the woodwork is plain un- 
varnished deal, all pink and vellow— “te : 
the doors with their latches, the 3 
stairs, and the excellent sideboard in 
the dining (and entrance) hall. They 
were all fashioned by the village 
carpenter, a young man with a 
remarkable flaiy who lives over the 
way in the old custom-house ; and 
this sideboard, of plain deal with 
common black japanned hinges, is 
exactly right, satisfying us by the 
plain grace of its design. The 
kitchen hatch and the door to 
kitchen, scullery and back door are 
at the end of the hall. Two more 
half cogs, with their apple-wood 
teeth, form arches to the stairs ; 
and so we get into the granary, 
where one lives. A wide hearth, i so 
fashioned with tiles found in a 
pig-sty and thought by some to be cs: waa i 
Roman tiles, fills part of the circular we Serif hich i. a 
white wall; a low window, with hea 2 ry ~ - 
right flowers on the deep sill, and roe, ee ¥, a 

window-door to the lawn are : ic ' 
/pposite. It is a most comfortable a ee | a 
room, with its low beamed ceiling } Beat 
and bright rugs, and has still the | , bia 
‘eel of a mill and of the sea. 

The stairs are fitted in with 
reat ingenuity. Formerly decayed 
adders joined floor and floor. Now 
me rises in complete comfort up to 
he wheat-chamber, and the stone- 
oom above it, which is the loftiest 
oom in the building and has doors 
I mn to the circular gallery. The 

stairs end here, but a ladder rises 
to the wheel-room, where, when you 
go to bed, you shut the floor instead 
of the door. Hot and cold water 
have been laid on to this room, as % 
a can might be spilled on the D 
ladder. Highest of all is a room for 
the jackdaws, which yet awaits con- , 
version. We think it would make , rep MC 
a good study for a literary man ‘ ‘ woe ' 
with a strong circulation, for it is ae, sete x. 
very isolated, and full of fresh — 
air. At night, in a gale, our beds 
1 (for we lived here six weeks or so) Copyright. THE STONE ROOM, WHERE THE CORN WAS GROUND, “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
always used to shake and creak, . 
and on still nights occupants of Now a bedroom at the level of the gallery. 
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either of the three bedrooms could converse through the floor 
without much raising their voices or getting out of bed. 

A bathroom has been contrived above the kitchen, next 
to three little bedrooms called the barley bin, the oat bin and 
“supers’’ : a singularly compact arrangement. 

The thick sloping walls and small square windows give a 
feeling of splendid warmth and security. Last thing at night 
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—AND AFTER ALTERATION. 


UPPER FLOORS BEFORE 


vou open the window on the leeward side and see the sails above 
you, black against the stars. Below, like a ribbon of silver, 
the Cley channel meanders through the marshes, the waves of 
rough grass turned again by the magic of the moon into the sheen 
of waters. Down-wind comes a crvy—of a wildfowl, no doubt. 
but out of the night it is the hail of the pilot of Cley, of the haven 
that is no more. C. Hi. 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE COMPETITION 


FOR ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS FOR A NATIONAL THEATRE 


I.—AIMS OF THE COMPETITION. 

T the instance of the British Drama League the pro- 
prietors of Country Lire have the pleasure to announce 
a competition for designs for a National Theatre. 
There has lately been a rebirth of national interest 
in the arts of architecture and the drama both, with 
a renewed sense of their importance as social services. This 
interest in the drama will undoubtedly culminate in an irresistible 
demand for the establishment of a National Theatre, when 
architecture must be called upon to render signal help to her 
sister art. The occasion, it may be said, is hardly yet in sight ; 
but the opportunity offered by next year’s British Empire 
Exhibition is, it is felt, not to be missed. The Drama League 
is organising a theatre section in the Palace of Arts, and this 
competition may both serve to show that British architects 
are no less capable than others of solving the difficult but 
fascinating problem laid down, and bring the _ projected 
theatre itself a step nearer realisation by impressing upon the 
public at large the rightness of such a monument to the greatest 

English poet in the Empire’s greatest city. 

In order to bring this home even to casual observers, the 
proprietors of Country Lire will bear the cost of building 
a complete large-scale model of the first prize design, to be 
shown at the Exhibition. 

IJ.—Jury or AWARD. 
The following have kindly undertaken to act as a Jury of 
Award : 
Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, President R.I.B.A. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E., F.S.A. 
Professor C. H. Reilly, F.R.1.B.A. 
Professor Hubert Worthington, A.R.I.B.A. 
Mr. Harley Granville-Barker. 
Mr. Albert Rutherston. 
Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, Hon. Secretary. 
II].—PRIZzEs. 

The following prizes will be given by the British Drama 

League : 


First prize ie ye si ee .. £250 
Second prize... a of se .. £100 
For the best model sent in with a design... {£25 


For the best perspective view of the interior 
of the larger auditorium.. 5 oo eee 
Designs are invited from architects, or architects associated 
with decorative designers, of either sex, who must be British 
born or of British parentage. The work of such architects 
resident in the British Dominions will be especially welcomed. 
IV.—SITE AND Cost. 

For the sake of a practical approach to the problem, and 
so that the theatre designed may be such as could be built on a 
typical London site, Park Square, Marylebone Road, on the 
south side of Regent’s Park, and at the head of Portland 
Place, has been selected for this purpose. It must be understood, 
however, that this choice 7s for the purposes of the competition only, 
and does not imply that the Drama League or anyone concerned 
intends to advocate it as a site for the National Theatre 
whenever the time for the actual building may come. 

Crescent Gardens may be replanned in relation to the build- 
ing, and with reference to a possible statue of Shakespeare. 
Competitors should assume that there is a uniform rise 
of 5ft. from the head of Portland Place to the north border 
of Park Square and that the site is level east to west. 





Competitors are not limited as to a projected cost, but 
the Jury of Award will not regard favourably designs which 
would involve excessive expenditure. The object of the com- 
petition is to evoke (A) plans that will fulfil the practical con- 
ditions laid down in the next clause, (B) elevations that are 
dignified and in the line of British tradition, and (c) the broad 
outlines of a scheme of interior decoration that shall be both 
fitting and beautiful. Competitors are also expected to provide 
adequate opportunity for the work of decorative painters and 
sculptors. 

V.—GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

1.—The site is shown on the opposite page by a plan to scale, 
and the existing buildings now adjacent to it should be assumed 
to remain in relation to the theatre if it were built. All L.C.C. 
theatre regulations are to be complied with, or, where these 
do not apply to the requirements of this particular theatre, 
the difficulties must be met in such a way that no reasonable 
objection could be raised. 

2.—The theatre must contain two auditoria, the larger 
with a seating capacity of 1,800-2,000, the smaller 800-1,000 ; 
comfort, vision and hearing being, of course, essentials. 

3.—The larger auditorium is to be equipped as follows : 

(A) Proscenium opening 4oft. If contractible to 34ft., 

so much the better. 

(B) Stage area 1ooft. wide by 75ft. deep. 
(c) A flat stage. 

) Mechanism for adding an “apron” stage, 1o-12ft. 
deep accessible from two extra-proscenium openings, 
not less than t1oft. by 5ft. This stage should be 
capable of use both on a level with the main stage 
and a foot or more below it. 

(E) A part ot the floor of the auditorium, not less than 
30ft. in diameter, to be made capable of use as the 
““orchestra’’ of a Greek theatre. 

(N.B.—‘ Lines of sight ’’ and entrances for the audience, 
as for the actors, are an essential part of the problem indicated 
in (c), (Dp) and (E).) 

4.—The smaller auditorium to be equipped as follows : 

(A) Proscenium opening 26-—3oft. 





(B) Stage area at least 6o0ft. wide by 4oft. deep. 
(c) A flat stage. 
(Dp) Mechanism for apron stage and extra-proscenium 


openings. 

5.—The orchestra—commonly so called—may, but need 

not be, placed in the usual position in front of the stages. When 

the apron stage is in use, this, however, becomes impossible ; the 

architect should, therefore, make some other—or further— 

provision, bearing in mind the sometimes necessary relation 
of a conductor of music to the stage and its action. 

6.—(A) Cellar room beneath the stages is important, and 
should extend at least the full width of the stage. /nough 
depth should be provided to allow a built-up set to be dropped 
quickly and then moved to right or left. 

(B) The ‘‘ Grid’ should be three times the height above 
the stage of the practicable proscenium. 

7.—Scene docks, easily accessible from the stages, are to 
accommodate (roughly) ten productions for each stage. Special 
attention is directed to the L.C.C. regulations in regard to the 
storage of scenery. 

8.—Five rehearsal rooms are to be provided; each built 
on two levels, the upper to represent a “ working’’ stage, 
the lower containing accommodation for watchers, at a sufficient 
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distance for focussing the action of a play. Three rehearsal 
rooms are to pertain to the larger auditorium, and for these a 
“ working ’’ stage would be 5oft. by 50ft. Two are to be pro- 
vided for the smaller; each 3o0ft. by 3oft. 

9.—A wardrobe to accommodate 3,000 costumes. 

10.—Dressing-rooms for 500 performers (400 for larger audi- 
torium, 100 for smaller) and suitable bathroom accommodation. 

11.—-A library (accessible from back and front of theatre), 
capable of accommodating too readers. (If it could be used 
as a lecture room to accommodate an audience of 200-250, so 
much the better.) 

12.—A board-room (probably best placed at the front of 
the theatre). 

13.—Director’s, producer’s and other offices (not less than 
twenty), accessible from front and back of the theatre. 

14.—A “‘foyer.’’ This could be common to both auditoria. 
But— 

15.—To render all essential parts of the theatre sound-proof 
is a great part of the whole problem. Performances must be 
assumed to take place simul- 
taneously in the two auditoria. 
The foyer may be occupied during 
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3.-—Drawings and models are not to be distinguished by 
any motto or device or to bear competitor’s name and address, 
but are to have securely attached to them a sealed envelope 
containing these, which will not be opened until the awards 
have been made. All drawings, etc., will be numbered in order 
of their receipt. 

4.—All drawings and models are to be addressed to the 
Editor, Country LIFE, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2, and to reach him not later than Saturday, 
April 26th, 1924, at 12 noon. 

5.—The Proprietors of Country Lire and the British Drama 
League reserve the right to publish any of the designs sent in 
and photographs or drawings of any of the models. They will 
exercise great care of all drawings and models submitted, but 
cannot accept any responsibility for loss or damage to any 
drawing or model from whatsoever cause arising. The British 
Drama League stipulates that it shall be furnished with 
prints of the winning designs. 

6.—The decisions of the Jury of Award will be final and 








an interval by one audience 





while the other is listening to a 
“quiet scene ” in the other 
auditorium, and noisy rehearsals 
may be proceeding in_ the 
rehearsal rooms at any time. 








16.—It is manifestly desir- 
able that any theatre which 








might be erected on the scale 
proposed should be equipped 
with the necessary workshops 
wherein all the needs of theatre 
production, both mechanical and 
artistic, could be satisfied. It is 
possible that the site chosen may 
not be regarded by competitors 
as large enough to allow such 
workshops to be incorporated in 
the main building, even if the 
L.C.C. regulations permitted. 
Competitors are, therefore, 
allowed to use their discretion as 
to the inclusion of workshops in 
theirscheme. If not included it 
will be assumed that they will 
be accommodated on some neigh- 


















































bouring site. If included, how- 
ever, the scene-shop itself must 
be large enough to allow for the 
preparation of any scenes for 
production in the theatre. The 
carpenter’s shop must also be big 
enough to allow for the building 
of complete scenes and_ such 
carpentry as the stage may 
require. The same would apply 
to storerooms and the elec- 
tricians’ shop. There would also 
need to be at least two designers’ 
studios and a model maker’s 
room. 

17.—The taking up and set- 
ting down of cabs and cars is 
an important matter. This 
problem ranges from auditorium 
to entrance hall and beyond. 

1%.—Ordinary features of a 
theatre, such as_ refreshment 
bars, lavatories, ticket office, 
etc., are to be provided at the 
discretion of the competitors. 
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(NotE.—Special thought 
needs to be given to the prob- 
lems raised by Conditions 2 to 4 and 14, 15, 17, and the Jury of 
Award will give particular attention to their solution. 

VI.—COoNDITIONS AS TO DRAWINGS, SENDING IN, Etc. 

1.—Drawings are to be to the scale of 16ft. to 1in. They 
are preferred in ink (but pencil will not disqualify), and 
with such colour as competitors may think desirable. All letter- 
ing to be in plain block characters (for clear reproduction). 

2.—The drawings must be arranged as compactly as possible 
on sheets of drawing paper (not tracings) 4oins. by 26ins. (‘‘ double 
elephant ”’ size), and must include such plans, elevations and 
sections as are necessary to elucidate the scheme, and with such 
details or perspective sketches as competitors may wish to 
add. Drawings are not to be mounted on stretchers. 

Accompanying the drawings should be a memorandum 
descriptive of the scheme, etc., not exceeding three foolscap 
pages typewritten. 

A model of the complete scheme or of any part of it, or a 
perspective of the interior of the larger auditorium, will be 
welcomed, but designs accompanied by neither will receive 
equal consideration. Models need not be elaborately or solidly 
constructed. 


binding and without appeal. The right is reserved to withhold 
all or any of the prizes offered should the designs submitted 
be deemed of insufficient merit. 

VII.—QUESTIONS ON THE CONDITIONS. 

Competitors’ questions should be addressed on or before 
January 5th, 1924, to the Editor of Country Lire, envelopes 
being marked ‘ Theatre Competition.’’ Replies to all questions 
received will be circulated as soon as possible thereafter to all 
competitors who have notified to the Editor their intention to 
compete. 

VITI.—EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS AND MODELts. 

The Management of the British Empire Exhibition has 
agreed to exhibit in the Palace of Arts at Wembley, not only 
the large model of the First Prize Design which CountrY LIFE 
has undertaken to have made, but also all the prize designs 
and such other models and drawings as may be selected for that 
purpose by the Jury of Award. 

IX.—PUBLICATION OF AWARDS. 

It is hoped that the awards of the Jury, with a selection 
of the winning designs, will be ready for publication in the 
issue of CouNTRY Lire dated May 31st, 1924. 
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HOUSE HEALTH AND CONVENIENCE 


N the matter of sanitation and sanitary fittings England 
has led the world, and there can be no question that the 
excellence of our arrangements has contributed very largely 
to the general well-being of the nation, both in town and 
country. In any house, needless to say, it is of the utmost 

importance that the sanitary arrangements shall be without 
fault, and, whether related to a new house or to an old one, it 
is imperative to give the fullest consideration to this subject, 
and to obtain the best possible fittings that funds will allow. 
It should be of some service, therefore, to describe briefly what 
are the latest developments in sanitary fittings and to indicate 
present-day standards. 
LAVATORIES. 

The most noticeable recent tendency in wash-basins (apart 
from the general trend towards improved appearance) has 
been the gradual disappearance of most of the “‘ gadget ” arrange- 
ments of waste and everflow which were so numerous about ten 
years ago, and revertion to the simplest possible provision— 
a vulcanite plug and chain with a large, easily cleaned open 
overflow on the weir system, with or without protective ledge or 
grating. The “ standing waste and overflow ”’ still has a few 
adherents, but most people have now decided that the various 
puzzle contrivances requiring to be lifted and given quarter 
turns or other mysterious evolutions are not worth while. 

The good modern lavatory will be of heavy glazed fireclay 
or other pottery (and it may be noted in passing that other 
colours than white are available, and worth consideration for 
bedrooms) ; it will have a skirting at the back, and possibly at 
the sides also; the bowl will be fashioned with an anti-splash 
rim designed to prevent water slopping over the edge; it will 
be fitted with drained soap trays, and a space for rings, cuff links, 








MELLOWES’ ENCLOSED BATH. 
Of porcelain-enamelled iron, with removable panels ut side and end. 


etc., may also be provided. The piercings for hot and cold 
valves will be towards the sides and not central, where they 
impede the free use of the basin. The fitting may be supported 
on brackets or a cantilever frame combined with towel rails, or 
it may have a frame with legs, or be altogether in pedestal form. 
The valves will be quick-turn patterns of anti-concussive design, 
and these, as well as the brackets, frame or legs can now be 
obtained in numerous most attractive stove-enamelled finishes, 
white or colours, and also in black oxidised metal, looking 
extremely well and not subject to damage to the dangerous 
extent which affects enamels—often chipped by the plumber 
in fixing. A large waste should be fitted so that the basin may 
be self-cleansing, and it is hardly necessary in these days to dwell 
on the desirability cf such adjuncts as a trap with cleaning 
screw, anti-syphon or puff-pipe, effective disconnection from 
drains by channel and gulley, and such-like commonplaces. 


BATHS. 


The main choice among ordinary baths lies between fireclay 
and vitreous-enamelled cast-iron (as to material), and parallel 
or taper, as to shape. A fireclay bath is admirable so long as 
it is realised that the material is a very slow conductor of heat. 
Accordingly, it is no uncommon thing to find the actual bath 
quite chilly beneath water of unimpeachable hotness. These 
baths also are very heavy and require special support. On the 
whole, an iron bath is, perhaps, best, except for institutions ; and 
most people will prefer the parallel shape, which is more roomy, 
though, of course, it takes more water—to be noted where that 
is a consideration. The remarks as to valves and wastes apply 
equally to baths as to lavatories, but, alternatively to the ordinary 
separate taps, some people will prefer a blending valve giving 
all temperatures from cold to scalding by progressive manipula- 
tion of a lever. Some such fitting is practically essential if a 
shower is to be installed. 








It is in the bath casing that the most important changes 
have recently taken place. The wheel has, in fact, almost 
travelled full cycle and arrived again at the cased bath of our 
fathers—but with a difference. The uncased bath which had 
become general was not, in fact, as clean as it appeared, unless 
standing free on all sides, for it left spaces which were almost 
impossible of cleansing. Various expedients for casing are now 
common, ranging from a cast-iron vitreous-enamelled riser com- 
bining with a specially wide, flat-topped flange to the bath (in 
place of the ordinary roll edge), to a solid concrete filling faced 
with tiles or faience. 

In addition to the bath for ordinary ablution, there are 
numerous special types of bath which are outside the scope of 
this article, but the writer owns to some surprise that the spray 
or Lassar bath is not more often fitted in private houses 
particularly for people to whom every moment is of importance. 
The saving of time in filling and emptying, the relatively small 
amount of water used, and the satisfying nature of the two- 
minute sluice which is possible with such a bath ought to appeal 
particularly to, say, large families whose members travel daily 
to business and whose bathrooms are somewhat in demand 
during a crowded period. 





SINKS. 


The chief point affecting the ordinary or “ wash-up ”’ sink 
is whether it shall be fixed in the kitchen or the scullery. In 
the days when sinks were of stone and the wastes of the primitive 
and insanitary bell or D trap pattern, they were quite reasonably 
relegated to the scullery, but the only circumstances where a 
case can now be logically made out for the separation of the sink 
from the rest of the kitchen apparatus is in the smallest type 
of house where a servant is kept. Here the kitchen is also the 
servant’s sitting-room, with alternative summer cooking appliances 
in the scullery. The larger house is much better arranged with 
a working kitchen and separate servants’ sitting-room, while 
the smaller one, of servantless type, needs only the kitchen- 
scullery. As to the type of sink, among ordinary general-purpose 
sinks the choice lies between deep (or Belfast) and shallow (or 
London) patterns, toins. and 7ins. respectively. The intended 
use should govern the selection. Where the sink is to serve as a 
wash-tub, the deep pattern has advantages, but where it is 
seldom or never so used, the benefit of the shallower type is that 
it can be fixed higher (with added comfort to the backs of users !), 
while still rendering it possible for a short person to lift a heavy 
pail or saucepan therefrom. Several makers now produce sinks 
embodying a drained ledge at the back for lodging cleaning 
appliances, and all modern patterns have an open overflow 
prolonged upwards to the rim and fixed with a lid or stopper 
so that the interior of the overflow chamber can be cleansed. 
A single wash-up sink should have an inclined, grooved draining- 
board on either hand and should itself be fixed with a slight 
incline towards the waste outlet. It can be supported on canti- 
levers or glazed pedestals—the former for preference, as it 
leaves the floor spac clear. In more extensive establishments 
the train of sinks, 
providing for an 
ordered sequence of 
washing and rinsing, 
is always worth 
while, and most 
people are now fami- 
liar with and envious 
of this arrangement, 
as shown at numer- 
ous exhibitions. 

Apart from ordin- 
ary general-purpose 
sinks there are, of 
course, such special 
fittings as butler’s 
sinks (usually of 
teak put together 
with grooved joints 
and copper bolts), 
pedestal washtubs, 
housemaids’ sinks 
and slop sinks, 
though the last- 
named are _ practic- 
ally unnecessary 
with the latest type 
of pedestal closets, 
except in large 
hotels or hospitals. 

Hot and cold taps 
of similar pattern 
to those described 
under lavatories may also be fitted to sinks, but it is well to 
remember that all taps should be fixed high enough to permit 
a can or bucket to be filled, and that a position towards the 
opposite corners of the sink results in a greatly diminished 
breakage of crockery wherever washing-up is one of the sink’s 
duties. 





A DOULTON PEDESTAL LAVATORY BASIN 
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In this review of sanitary fittings, closets remain to be con- 
sidered. One type now undoubtedly reigns supreme—the pedestal 
vash-down. The “ wash-out’”’ type is obsolete, the syphonic 
loset has never found favour in this country as it did in America ; 
and, though valve closets of improved pattern are still fairly 
often fitted in thé best class of house, the wash-down is by far 
‘he most usual everywhere. A good wash-down closet will 
have a self-cleansing pan of heavy glazed fireclay, with straight 
sack, large water area, flushing rim with after-flush chamber for 
recharging trap, and lugs for the attachment of the seat. It 
nay have an S trap, a P trap, or a trap with side outgo, according 
to position, and it may be jointed direct to the stoneware or 
ron drain or to lead or cast-iron soil pipes (the latter sometimes 
glass-lined), the joint being made either with cement (to stone- 
ware or iron), or by means of a brass ferrule, lead bend and brass 
thimble (to iron), ferrule and lead bend (to lead), or by Messrs. 
Doulton’s patent metallo-keramic joint (pottery to lead direct). 
\ hardwood seat—in some latest designs, readily removable for 
cleaning—is preferably attached to the fitting by means of 
gunmetal bolts secured to lugs. The flush pipe connection, 
which used to be by an india-rubber cone bound with copper wire 
to the lead pipe and pottery spigot, is now either by a lead 
cone with screw collar or by a hard metal pipe direct to the pottery. 

With the flushing apparatus is reached the chief point of 
variation and the commonest cause of dissatisfaction. Noise and 
failure to flush are the complaints most commonly made. With 
regard to the former, noise arises from three separate causes : 
(1) the actual flush, or operation of the ‘“‘ water-waste preventer,” 
(2) the discharge from the pan, (3) the refilling of the water- 
waste preventer. (1) and (3) may be reduced so as to be almost 
negligible, by the adoption of a type of flush tank which depends 
on no violent internal commotion, and by fitting one or other 
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of several different types of silencer to the delivery pipe, but (2) 
is necessarily unavoidable in any type of fitting that depends on 
force for emptying, which is the reason for the preference still 
given to valve closets by some people. Several firms also make 
a type of flushing valve applicable to pedestal closets which 
dispenses altogether with tank, ball valve, etc., and delivers 
with absolute noiselessness a measured quantity of water on 
raising a lever. Wherever water regulations admit, a 3-gallon 
flush should always be provided, whether by tank, valve or 
otherwise. 

As regards failure to flush with certainty, this is often due 
(apart from slowness in refilling, which has an obvious remedy) 
to wrong methods in the actual use of the apparatus. The 
generality of flush tanks conform to three types, depending tor 
their motive force respectively on (a) a plunger or piston, (/)) a 
weighted bell, or (c) a plug valve, each starting the action of a 
syphon, which completes the flush. With the plunger type it is 
the pill on the chain which produces the action ; with the weighted 
bell it is the velease of the chain; and with the plug valve it is the 
retention of the chain in the taut position: so that each requires 
separate treatment and “‘learning.’’ Visitors or strangers 
accustomed to other types are the commonest offenders in misuse ; 
but without standardisation, or directions, such as “‘ Pull and 
let go,” it is difficult to see a remedy. 

Mention ought, perhaps, to be made of a rather exceptional 
closet, conforming to the general wash-down type, but so fashioned 
as to cause the user to assume a squatting position, which is 
nature’s way. This type is the invention of an architect, and 
its trade name is ‘‘ The Health.” It is fitted with a special 
inclined seat, and should have a pull handle fixed to the side 
wall adjoining, to assist elderly people (for whom it is particularly 
suited) in rising. Bs Ge 





PALACIO DE LIRIA 


By SHANE LESLIE. 


RAVELLING in Spain with the benefit of the best 
guide books, whether the correct platitudes of Baedeker 
or the spirited and contemptuous comments of Richard 
Ford and George Borrow, the traveller 
does not come to visit every niche of 

the Peninsula. The most delightful haunts 
are by-ways and the most interesting houses 
are outside the usual tourist’s round. Person- 
ally, I found the contents of the Duke of 
Alba’s Palacio de Liria in Madrid more interest- 
ing than the famed Escorial. 

The treasures of the Palacio de Liria 
ramify through the history of Spain, with the 
added interest of fitting into the fascinating 
tale of one family whose lineage, when all is 
considered, is better than that of any Royal 
family in Europe. Spanish genealogy is some- 
times legendary in its beginnings. According 
to the delightful primitive picture labelled 
No. 1 in the Alba Collection, it would appear 
that the first Count Alba de Torres was pre- 
sent at the Annunciation, at which scene he 
devoutly occupied a fprie-dieu while listening 
to the recitation of the first Hail Mary! The 
bright plumes on his helmet make a brave 
show beside the time-honoured lily which Our 
Lady apparently grew in a watering pot. Out & 
of the naive faith of the Middle Ages grew 4 
the house of Alba, known, unfortunately, to the 
English - speaking world by only one _ fierce- 
famed member. 

As hereditary chancellors to the King of 
Spain they accumulated a vast archive, of which 
parts are shown in cases. Here, for instance, 
is the seal and signet of nearly every king 
that has ever held the Spanish sceptre! Here 
is the last will and testament of Ferdinand 
the Catholic. The oldest parchment grant 
dates from forty years before the Normans 
came to England. Here are the Columbus 
papers, beyond the price or the dreaming of 
the collector. By intermarriage the Albas claim 
some of the mystic explorer’s blood. Here is 
Coiumbus’s ship-roll and the blank page of 
his log on which he roughly sketched the first 
land he touched, calling it Espafiola. There 
are a few other names in smaller characters— 
an island marked Tortugas, Cape San Nicolas 
and the Bay of the Nativida. The hand- 
writing recalls the very moment it was pro- 
bably written, when “at the hour of Vespers 
they entered the said harbour and it was 
the day of St. Nicholas,’”’ after the night he 
had spent beating about the Island _ of 
Haiti. The discovery of the New World 





was complete when the island appeared to be cultivated “ like 
wheat in the month of May in the country of Cordoba” ! 
The most famous picture in the Palace is Titian’s painting 


THE FIRST COUNT OF ALBA DE TORRES AT THE ANNUNCIATION. 
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of the terrible Duke of Alba, but Protestant feelings 
are liable to be relieved on seeing in close proximity 
the historic statuette which represents him in the act 
of impaling a triple headed hydra composed of the 
Elector of Saxony, Elizabeth of England and, amazing 
to say, Pope Paul the Fourth! In ‘the cause of the 
Catholic King he did not hesitate to invade the Papal 
dominions. In the gallery there is a portrait of the 
affectionate Cosmo de Medici, who invited Alba to 
come to Italy to cut off the Pope’s ears. Alba con- 
tented himself with cutting off his resources, but it 
shows how unfair history has been to saddle the 
Catholic Church with Alba as an exemplary and obedient 
son, 

The Alba letter-bag was a fascinating one in 
those days. At the same time he was corresponding 
with Mary Queen of Scots, little knowing that one day 
his family would become Stuart, with Elizabeth of 
England and with Catherine de Medici. The different 
handwritings of these Queens do not conceal their 
character. There is the original portrait of Queen 
Mary which was painted at Fotheringay, from which 
all the others have been copied. History records that 
Alba was planning to wed her to Don Juan of 
Austria, when they should mount the English throne 





STATUETTE OF DUKE OF ALBA IMPALING A HYDRA, 
TRIPLE - HEADED WITH ELECTOR OF SAXONY, 
ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND AND POPE PAUL IV. 


together. As a matter of fact, she was to be the great- 
great-grandmother of a Duke of Alba. 

The episode of Juan of Austria brought a price- 
less letter in the form of a despatch describing the 
Battle of Lepanto. When the Stuarts fled from 
england the posterity of the Duke of Berwick, the 
natural son of James II, mingled his blood and title 
with the House of Alba. So a number of Stuart 
heirlooms joined the wonderful collection, such as por- 
traits of the Pretenders and the snuffbox of King 
Henry IX of innocuous memory, for he became a 
Cardinal and accepted a pension from the Georges. 
In one corner are relics of another unfortunate 
family, the Bonapartes, for the sister of the Empress 
Eugénie married an Alba. It was an irony that the 
family whose country house was sacked by Napoleon’s 
marshals should in time become a depository for 
Napoleonic relics. A beautiful picture of the Empress 
Eugenie hangs on the walls, of that matey dolorosa, 
as the world will always care to remember her. Of 
Spanish pictures there are jewels that museums may 
well covet. A Murillo of the artist’s son, a Canon of 
the Cathedral at Seville, and a most exquisite Velazquez 
of a baby Infanta figure in the first class. The latter 
is a study of innocence, a girlish face lost in a cloud 
of rose and silver dress. Needless to say, the family that 
had the good taste to be painted by Titian in the six- 
teenth and Zuluoga in the twentieth centuries have also a 
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umily Goya. By Goya there is an iridescent duchess with 
mg black hair, white clothes and crimson scarf. Even more 
triking are the tapestries in the dining-room. The King of 
ie Cannibal Islands is woven, with tiara and parasol, in a litter ; 
hile animals, such as tiger and elephant, almost life-size, look 
»wn on the guests from the wall. The only animal lacking 
ems to be the Polar bear, of which the rifle of the present duke 
as supplied a stuffed specimen. The collection once contained 
ie Rokeby Venus, now in the English National Gallery, and 
ie famous sculptures at Windsor of Alba, King Philip and 
‘mperor Charles were carried off by a thieving 'rench marshal 
‘om the possession of the Albas. 

Every great Spanish name seems connected with this House. 

ervantes dedicated the second part of ‘ Don Quixote ”’ to the 
ount of Lemos, since absorbed into the Alba titles, and the 
vanuscript, before it was burnt. was in the family. The blood 
f St. Dominic and the souvenir of St. Teresa descend in the 
House. St. Teresa died in the arms of a Duchess of Alba at 
\lba de Torres. Her body was taken to Avila, but the duke 
insisted on translating her to Alba again, where the incorrupt 
saint is venerated to-day. In this and four other convents 
the duke has the right to enter, the same as an archbishop. 
And he has over two hundred Church livings to present. I 
am beholden to him for not only my visit, but for the photographs 
which accompany this article. 


THE LAST OF THE WAYNES 


ie 

Oh Country Gentlemen, heed you this tale! 

Pray keep to your cider, your cakes and your ale, 
A Somerset maid, and a country dance, 


Leave fine ladies in London, and wines in France. 


2. 





Young Sir Zebedee Wayne, he was the Squire 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE, 


Of Michelmas Magna in Somersetshire : i , , 
Whose sister married an Alba. 


And folk all said, as they never did see 


Such a happy young squire as Sir Zebedee. 


33 
Fond of his home, was Sir Zebedee Wayne, 

Of the hills, and the sea, the sunshine and rain, 
Till he married a wife from London Town 


And that was the way that the Waynes went down. 


4. 
They took a fine house in a London square 
With dukes and with duchesses frequently there, 
With lords and with ladies, revel and dance 


With their silks and their satins and wines from France. 


5. 
Now the end came at last; as come it must, 
For gold will soon vanish, as iron will rust ; 
There was not much left to Sir Zebedee 


But love of the hills, and the woods and the sea. 


6. 
And what became of them, nobody knows, 
There is nothing in Michelmas Magna shows, 
A manor, a farm, hills, sunshine and rain, 


But now nobody knows of the name of Wayne. 


7 
Oh Country Gentlemen, heed you this tale ! 
Pray keep to your cider, your cakes and your ale, 


A Somerset maid and a country dance, 





Leave fine ladies in London and wines in France. 


A DUCHESS 
JAMES TURLE. Painted by Goya in 1795. 
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MORE IMPRESSIONS OF THE 1923 FLAT 
SEASON 


FINE TWO YEAR OLDS. 


THE 


N my last notes a very brief and, for 
that reason, inadequate survey was 
made of outstanding features of the 
flat racing season of 1923. It might 

not be unprofitable here to extend the 
references, and especially would I like to 
touch on the two year olds which are 
likely to be concerned with the great 
races of the 1924 season. Donoghue, who 
was denied the distinction of doing more 
than dead-heat with his young appren- 
tice rival, Elliott, is now on his way to 
India, where, with travel, work and sight- 
seeing, he will have by no means a rest- 
ful time. The question is whether he will 
ride any better next season for having 
had no real rest during the winter 
months. As to that we shall see; but 
when a jockey is advancing in vears as 
he is, it is, I suppose, understandable 
that he should not ignore an opportunity 
to make a certain two or three thousand 
pounds, with the possibility of much 
more, and the prospects of breaking 
altogether new ground. 

As regards the dead-heaters for the 
leading honours among the jockeys, it is 
a fact that both have poor averages, and 
not a deal to boast of for that matter, 
though, of course, it is a splendid thing 
for the younger one to have achieved 
such distinction. He has been such a 
little time in his profession. He was associated with the fine 
successes of Golden Myth a year ago, and this year he 
won the Two Thousand Guineas for Lord Rosebery on Ellan- 
gowan. Donoghue probably lost any chance of winning the 
championship outright through three weeks’ absence from 
England on the Papyrus trip to America. His greatest personal 
triumph of the year was when he won the Derby on Papyrus, 
but on the whole it has not been a good year for him. 

Doubtless Mr. Jack Joel will exercise an option he has on 
his services next year, but there may be no other retainer on 
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AGA KHAN’S THREE 


DIOPHON, BY GRAND PARADE—DONNETTA. 
The best colt of the season. 
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MUMTAZ MAHAL, BY THE TETRARCH—LADY JOSEPHINE. 
Her three-year-old form is a fruitful topic of speculation. 


him. The rest of the big stables each have their own jockeys, 
such as Persse’s, R. C. Dawson’s, S. B. Joel’s, Lord Woolaving- 
ton’s and Clarehaven, and Donoghue will be hard put to it to 
retain the position to which he had such difficulty in clinging 
this year. Smirke and G. Richards are the most promising 
of the younger school and, indeed, the day may not be distant 
when the former of these two will be right out on top. He has 
amazing dash, and his judgment steadily improves with experience 
and age, as it should do. 


The swiftness with which the luck can turn was never better 


demonstrated than with Lord Woolaving- 
ton and Mr. Jack Joel. They have had 
quite miserable seasons. The former was 
right at the top last year, thanks largely 
to Captain Cuttle, winner of the Derby, 
and Town Guard, which went into winter 
quarters as first favourite for the Derby. 
No need is there to dwell on his sorry 
fate, except to suggest that he also 
seemed to blight the rest of Lord Wool- 
avington’s horses. Two years ago Humor- 
ist won the Derby for Mr. Joel. He was 
the one jewel discovered by him during 
several seasons past. The one just con- 
cluded must be about the most disap- 
pointing, considering all that he lavishes 
on his stud and racing stable, since he 
took to racing. Evidently he is not 
breeding horses good enough to win the 
high class engagements made for them. 
There can be no other explanation. Yet 
he is the sort of man to set about put- 
ting his house in order, and he will cer- 
tainly gain great prominence in future. 
A disquieting matter where the two 
owners mentioned are concerned is that 
neither was able to produce a two year 
old of sufficiently high promise to war- 
rant being discussed with serious classic 
prospects. Lord Woolavington has one 
or two “ useful ”’ ones trained for him by 
Fred Darling at Beckhampton. But what 
of those good-looking youngsters of his 
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iat were noted out with the Clarehaven string at Newmarket in 
he early spring ? Were they really of no account, though bred 
) well and having such fine physique, at least to the observer 
n the Heath ? We may hope that Tom Pinch will redeem the 
tay for Lord Woolavington. This is a colt closely related to 
good horse of which nothing was seen during the season, 
ough there have always been hopes of him. We must not 
rget that Captain Cuttle was only out once as a two year old 
and he revealed himself as a grand horse when a three year old. 
‘oisoned Arrow and many fine winners of recent years never 
an as two year olds, so that, although the season has been 
an and the outlook apparently cheerless for Lord Woolavington, 
vet some hopes of Tom Pinch may be justified. 

Now, Mr. J. B. Joel had no two year old of class to show us 

le must have been conscious of the shortcomings of this impor- 
‘ant department of his racing by Ascot time, if not before. I 
believe he once had good hopes of a chestnut son of Sunspot, 

handsome colt with plenty of growth, but that was all. It 
is a remarkable state of affairs in the case of an owner who has 
been right in the front rank for the last twenty years. Surely 
it cannot last, even though Sunstar’s best day may be past. 
There is still time, however, for him to sire one for his owner at 
least as good as those other sons of his 

Craig an Eran, Buchan and Galloper 
Light. 

Here are a few of the rising three 
year olds the careers of which are going 
to interest us so much in 1924: Mumtaz 
Mahal, Diophon, Salmon Trout (all owned 
by the Aga Khan), Straitlace, Bright 
Knight, Knight of the Garter, Donzelon, 
Woodend, Arcade, Hurstwood, Eton 
Wick, Maid of Bath, Obliterate, Gay 
Angela, Sansovino, and Beresford. 
Naturally, their claims to recognition 
vary to a considerable extent, as, indeed, 
is suggested by the Free Handicap, which 
placed Mumtaz Mahal on top. I am not 
suggesting for a moment that the classic 
winners of next season are included in 
that small but distinguished list. They 
ought to be, it is true, if expectations 
based on what has been already revealed 
on the racecourse are not entirely worth- 
less. Yet how often have they proved 
to besoin the past ? The classic winners 
of last season, with the exception of 
Papyrus, did not rank high as two year 
olds. I refer to Ellangowan, Tranquil 
and Brownhylda. Ellangowan is another 
of those triumphant ones that went prac- 
tically unexploited as two year olds. 
Brownhylda was no more than a _ very 
‘useful’”’ performer as a youngster. But 
in that strange and inexplicable race for 
the Oaks—what a little form there is at 
Epsom that is not inexplicable !—she fin- 
ished in front of the filly that won both the 
One Thousand Guineas and the St. Leger. 

Racing, of course, was severely restricted in the years of 
var, but even so such New Derby winners as Gay Crusader 
and Gainsborough were by no means champions as two year olds. 
\ brilliant horse was Gay Crusader. Both Alec Taylor, his 

rainer, and Donoghue, his jockey, are convinced as to that. 
't was characteristic of the breed that he matured late, and it 
iS the same with him at the stud as it was with his own sire 
Bayardo. Now, Gay Crusader, also began tardily as I have 
suggested, at the stud, but his progeny were really forcing them- 
selves on our notice towards the end of last season. I refer to 
the two year olds Bright Knight and Gay Angela. The latter 
is certainly brilliantly speedy, though not, may be, the equal of 
Mumtaz Mahal; the former is one that came late to hand, 
.but may be all the better for that. 

Of course, the Aga Khan has a really wonderful trio to 
represent him in that grey filly, Diophon and Salmon Trout. 
What would they not bring now if submitted to auction ? Truly 

.a fabulous amount, for the book of form tells us that they have 
wonderful prospects of taking classic honours. The appropria- 
-tion of them, of course, means rare and invaluable stud dis- 
‘tinction and greatly enhanced commercial value. The grey is 
a dazzling individual; the chestnut Diophon is the best colt 
«of the season; and the bay or brown Salmon Trout was going 
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steadily ahead in the highest class when he won the Dewhurst 
Plate in such style. Which would you choose? It is a most 
difficult question to answer. So many quite able judges feel 
that Mumtaz Mahal will not stay as a three year old, at any 
rate sufficiently so to gain classic honours at Epsom. I certainly 
had a defined impression left with me that she did not win her 
races as her sire, The Tetrarch, used to do, probably because 
she was tiring. I am not convinced that she beat any, with the 
exception, probably,of Straitlace, that are going to make important 
history ; certainly there were never any Diophons straying 
across her path. First time out she was in receipt of 9lb. from 
Straitlace, and she really did win in a canter that time by three 
lengths. So, high-class filly that Straitlace is, I would say 
without much fear of contradiction that the grey was her 
superior. 

Only the future will tell us whether the superiority be 
maintained. If Mumtaz Mahal does not stay (as her breeding 
suggests), and if Straitlace does stay (as one is encouraged to 
suppose from her breeding), then the superiority will certainly 
pass from one to the other. I am, of course, thinking of a 
standard test over a mile and a half. Of Straitiace I am just 
a little bit afraid that she will be no better, it may be worse, 





Copyright. 
TROUT, BY THE TETRARCH—SALAMANDRA., 
Winner of the Dewhurst Plate. 


for the hard season she had. She must have had a fine consti- 
tution to have stood it, but she had one or two very severe 
races, notably at Goodwood and Manchester, and in these days 
it is the exception rather than the rule for two year olds to be 
no worse for such experiences. One could quote so many notable 
instances in support of what I mean. To return, however, to 
Mumtaz Mahal, it is quite certain that breeders as well as the 
general public interested in racing, and in great performers 
particularly, will watch her three year old career with the closest 
attention. We noticed her losing in condition and robustness 
at Doncaster and, later, when she was beaten by Arcade at 
Kempton Park. The fact suggested that the strain of training 
and racing was exciting her too much, and was, in fact, taking 
too big a toll of her physique and constitution. It may be that 
she is highly strung, as most of the best ones are—it is why 
they appear to be so lavishly endowed with nervous vitality and 
energy—and in that case R. C. Dawson will have all his skill 
called upon in the further training of her. At present she is 
turned out for a while. The experiment is not always a success. 
Let us hope it may be in her case. 

As the winner of the Middle Park Plate, among other 
notable successes, Diophon takes exceptionally high rank. He 
is all that he should be as an individual, having plenty of size 











and power in the right places. In one or two of his races he 
has finished with his ears back, which to some onlookers suggested 
sourness. Yet he has never failed to battle when called upon. 
I particularly liked the way in which he won at Goodwood and 
Newmarket, and time will show that he ran exceptionally well 
when Woodend (receiving weight) beat him a head for the Hopeful 
Stakes. On the sire’s side he may not necessarily stay, but he 
comes from that very fine brood mare Donnetta, whose stock 
invariably do big things. When Salmon Trout was first brought 
out at Newmarket in the autumn and won in most satisfactory 
style, I know he was, at the time, appreciably behind Diophon 
in home gallops. There was never the slightest doubt at that 
time as to which was the better colt. So also it was a little later 
when Salmon Trout won the Dewhurst Plate. Hurstwood, 
second to him then, was later well beaten for that Hurst Park 
Great Two Year Old Stakes won by Donzelon, thereby 


ON SMOKING 





AN ELABORATELY CARVED MEERSCHAUM. 


Commemorating the French victories in the Crimea. 
This pipe was made for the Paris Exhibition of 1869. 


HE fashions of smoking are, naturally enough, in some 

measure moulded by the times and the climate in which 

we live. The country gentleman of Georgian days 

could give his time to it. By day he rode to hounds, 

and in the evening what better than to call for his ' 
long clay pipe and puff away in contentment by the cheerful 
warmth of an open fire? In the hustle of modern life the 
clay pipe has gone, and is only to be seen, very much short- 
ened, in the mouths of navvies, or perverted to more frivolous 
uses between the lips of children. In the East, where men take 
their pleasures sedately, the hookah still finds favour. It is, 
indeed, to look at, a strange and ungainly affair. Yet, your 
up-country Indian wiil not be parted from it: on the back of 
a camel, on jolting little carts, in crowded trains, he still holds 
tenderly his treasured hookah, all arms and legs as the creature 
seems to be, until he can find a quiet two square feet of ground 
in the shade of a tree or a house, and there he will squat for hours 
in the reflective enjoyment of his hubble-bubble. 

It is not only of a period or of a nation that the manner 
of smoking is a characteristic. It distinguishes the individual. 
Some say you can tell a man by his shoes, others by his hat ; 
but, to my mind, there is much more to be learnt from the way 
in which ne smokes. Consider the pipe first of all, for it is the 
medium most expressive in itself, most protean in its shapes, 
and most cherished by its devotees. Do we not unconsciously 
associate that heavy “ bulldog’’ pipe, with a large bowl and 
tremendous curve to its mouthpiece, with the deliberate, good- 
natured, reasonable sort of fellow? And the man who fingers 
lovingly a little round bowl at the end of the long stem of a 
churchwarden : he is surely one who delights in fine arguments 
and philosophic niceties expounded from the depth of a com- 
fortable armchair. Then there are all manner of strange pipes, 
carved to queer shapes —the rugged Algerian briar, the musical- 
looking calabash, or that richly coloured Italian bruyére, now 
so much the fashion, with any of which the Englishman 
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discounting the Dewhurst Plate form, but I think it is recognised 
that there are big possibilities in this son of The Tetrarch and 
Salamandra. It is quite conceivable that he will more than 
make up the leeway on Diophon and, should that be so, then 
his prospects would indeed be brilliant. I, personally, like his 
breeding better than I do Diophon’s, and we know that he must 
even now be improving, as he is maturing late. Whether one’s 
ideas on this point will be confirmed a few months hence is a 
secret of the future. Things seem to point that way, but in 
any case we have the Aga Khan in a singularly enviable position 
at the moment, and those who are interested in the colts may be 
assured that they could not be doing better than at present. 

I have taken up all my space in dealing, as I think, on their 
merits, with the brilliant trio in the Whatcombe stable, and 
it must, therefore, be left to a later occasion to discuss others 
in the little list given above. PHILIPPOS. 


NOT SMOKING 





A BEAUTIFUL VIENNESE PIPE. 


TYPE. Carved entirely from block amber, and originally 
the property of an Oriental magnate. 


may gratify his passion for individualism. Indeed, it is 
only meet and proper that a pipe should be something 
more than a generator of fumes to a man. We ought to make 
an art of our pleasures. A large portion of any pleasure 
is the specious atmosphere we contrive to put around it— 
illusions, if you will; but what is life without them ? To smoke 
any old tobacco in any old pipe is but a shadow of the real art. 
There is a sort of man, I know, who despises the young Oxonian so 
proud of his “ straight-grain’’ darling or greeny-golden amber 
holder.‘‘ Here’s my old pipe,” sucha one declares. ‘‘ Cost me three 
and sixpence, and in its fifth year.’’ And he draws from the depth 
of a dusty pocket an ill-favoured, charred and odoriferous pipe 
without a suggestion of grace in any line of it. Depend upon it, 
such a man would not distinguish a good horse, a neat ankle, 
or one glass of wine from another. No, our young Oxonian 
is right. To the true smoker his favourite pipe is an object to 
be handled with loving care, to be polished, cleaned and humoured, 
even as the sportsman treats his gun or the good motorist his 





A LAPLAND PIPE WITH THE USUAL REINDEER DESIGN AND 
CARVED FROM BONES OF THE SAME ANIMAL 
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car. And how beautiful a pipe can be—its lines as delicate and 
suggestive as those of any Grecian vase. And, of course, a man 
should have his own mixture—his own discovery, perhaps—or 
his own special blend, which he swears by, yields only to his 
most intimate friends, and which, when he smokes himself, gives 
him that sentiment of charitable supericrity to the rest of mankind 
which only the artist can attain. 

The cigarette is not without its own significance. Your 
practical man will smoke it till it burns him, and never take it 
once from his lips. Your precise and confident type of man 
will tap it resoundingly on his case, gently moisten the end. 
light it deliberately, and then only, after exhaling a cloud of 
smoke, proceed to the business in hand. Why, just to watch a 
man dispose of the match is to know half his character. And 
then there is the cigarette-holder. Who else but the elegant, 
high-heeled, disdainful, languorous sort of girl could carry off 
that ten-inch stem ? 

Or, again, consider cigars! That fat and rich Corona. 
Do we not expect to see it in the stubby hand of some captain 
of industry—prosperous, well groomed and by no means lean ? 
Who would dare face him in a business deal armed with anything 
less imposing ? There is a Ict of confidence about a big cigar. 
There is no laughing it away. Perhaps it makes a man stick 
out his chin to chew it properly. He feels resolute; he is 
resolute ; and half the battle is over. As for that long, lanky, 
untidv-looking 
cheroot, I connect it 
myself with your 
rather rakish fellow, 
your poker player 
and your horse- 
master. The mildest 
man will feel a bit of 
a devil with a cigar 
like that beneath his 
nose. lam certain, if 
we were to examine 
the affair closely, 
cigars would be found 
to have made a great 
deal of history one 
way or another. 
There is a suggestion 
about them the most 
matter-of-fact of us 
cannot escape. 

It is time, how- 
ever, that we said a 
word about the non- 
smoker. The poor 
fellow labours under 
such signal disadvan- 
tages that I often 
marvel that so many 
persist in their ab- 
stention. It is, of 
course, their  mis- 
fortune. It is by no 
means to be thrown 
in their faces. By 
heredity or suggestion 





SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S, THE MOST 

HISTORIC PIPE IN ENGLAND. they have acquired 

It was presented to Raleigh by the Red a distaste for that 

Indians, and by him handed to Bishop very fume which is 

Andrewes on the scaffold. the consolation of 

their fellows. Some, 

indeed, nobly overcome it; but many consign themselves to this 

gravest of handicaps from obstinacy, economy or other vain 

motives. To offer a cigarette, the accepted preliminary to 

any Christian conversation, is beyond their power. The subtle 

joy of eluding the vigilance of the Customs officer is unknown 
to them. 

And how can they hope to meet their opponents on fair 
terms in any argument or matter of business. The smoker enjoys 
an invaluable artifice—like the smoke-cloud of a destroyer— 
under which to conceal any temporary discomfiture. When 
in a dilemma, he inhales a deep breath, emits it slowly into the 
air, finally to observe, ‘‘ Yes, there is something in what you 
say.”’ And these simple words are endowed with such weight 
that his opponent is deprived of all the advantage he expected. 
Or, if in a very tight corner, your smoker draws out his case, 
taps a cigarette meditatively once or twice, thoughtlessly offers 
one to his companion, and then deliberately lights his own. 
Not till he has drawn a whiff or two need he make a move, 
as it were, in the game. Your non-smoker, on the other hand, 
can in no way conceal his doubts and hesitations. He pulls 
his moustache, twists his handkerchief, strokes the back of his 
head, and betrays by similar miserable expedients his nervousness 
and discomfiture. And these are but the least of his troubles. 
He will find that society conspires to make a fool of him. Each 
time he is brought to confess that he smokes not at all, the 
average man will say to him, “‘ Sensible fellow, only wish I 
didn’t myself,’”’ not meaning anything of the sort, but charitably 
to afford some consolation, if possible, to the wretched fellow 
whom he knows to be missing one of those extra pleasures of a life 
which can, after all, be passed but once. Or should a lady of 
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more than a certain age discover his failing—‘‘ What, no vices ! ’ 
she will exclaim, and treat him to such an encouraging and 
maternal smile that he is on the point of laying claim to some 
undiscovered and unspeakable crime. 

I confess I find it rather curious how the tradition still 
lingers with us that smoking is a vice. Perhaps it is because 
boys at school being forbidden to smoke (and for that reason 
one and all indulge in the habit), smoking has linked itself 
to swearing as one of the deadly sins of youth. The tradition, 
indeed, has the sanction of an excellent song : 

How they who use fusees 

All grow by slow degrees 

Brainless as chimpanzees 
Meagre as lizards. 

Go mad and beat their wives 

Plunge (after shockiny lives) 

Razors and carving-knives 
Into their gizzards. 

Also, it lingers for the benefit of the gentler sex. Man, 
having won the right to enjoy tobacco himself, was prompt to 
deny it to woman, and gipsies alone of their sex appear to have 
defied the convention for several centuries; though they may 
well have inherited the custom from the witches who had the 
habit long before Hawkins brought tobacco from over the Atlantic. 
Certainly, in this century a poet could not write of smoking that, 

The worst effect is banishing for hours 
The sex whose presence civilises ours. 


lor the woman of to-day smokes, elegantly, if not always effec 
tively, and the male must confine himself to no more than a 
murmur of disapproval. ‘“‘I know it’s old-fashioned to say 
so,” he concedes, ‘“‘ but I shouldn’t like to see a woman I cared 
for smoking,’ until the one who is to charm him demands a 
cigarette, and he hastens to lay his case open for her selection. 

Ought we, I wonder, to take notice of those men of righteous- 
ness in America who have already laid a doom on the weed 
in all its forms, for man as wel! as for woman? No. Let them 
thunder. I do not think they will ever surpass that famous 
‘“Counterbiaste ’’ of poor King James I, who, in admonishing 
his misguided subjects, declared, ‘‘ You can neither be merry at 
the Ordinary, nor lascivious at the Stewes, if you lacke Tobacco 
to provoke vour appetite to anv of these sorts of recreations, 
lusting after it as the children of Israel did in the wildernesse 
after Quailes’’; and gave it as his final opinion of smoking that 
it was ‘‘ A custom loathsome to the eye, hatefull to the nose, 
harmefull to the braine, dangerous to the lungs, and in the 
blacke stinking fume thereof, neerest resembling the horrible 
Stigian smoake of the pit that is bottomlesse.”’ 





ENGLISH WHIELDON WARE PIPES FROM STAFFORDSHIRE ; 
crRCA 1760. 


Illustrations from the collection of Mr. Alfred Dunhill. 
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THE CANADIAN ROCKIES DURING THE 


PRINCE 


OW many are there 

among the readers of 

CountRY LIFE who 

have wandered among 

these beautiful moun- 
tains in September, when the 
aspen leaf is golden and fresh 
snow powders the mountain 
tops ? Thesummer tourist season 
ends with the school holidays 
in the middle of this month, bu! 
they are lucky who can linger 
on for a few more weeks, for 
then they wiil have the deep 
forests and jade green lakes to 
themselves, and be able to enjoy 
the sunshine, still warm with the 
heat of summer, and the crisp, 
clear air that tells of the coming 
winter. England and the moors 
of Scotland offer so many 
attractions in the early autumn 
that few Britishers goas far afield 
as Western Canada merely on 
pleasure bent, but this year the 
Prince of Wales was among 
the few from the Old Country 
who were at Banff to see the 
first heavy fall of snow, and to 
watch the sun roll the clouds 
up the mountain side and gleam 
and glisten on the scarlets and 
golds of the undergrowth as the 
snow melted. He was among 
the last, to», who were able to enjoy the delights of bathing 
in the hot sulphur pools—delights which he enjoyed to the full. 
The springs, which rise in the mountain, flow into the swimming 
bath at a temperature of about 95°, and swimming in the hot 
water with an amphitheatre of snow mountains in full view is 
indeed a novel and delightful experience (lig 2). Banff (vig. 3) 
is the meeting place of many valleys and a favourite centre for 
motor expeditions, while a great bend of the Bow river has 
left a sufficiently flat space to make a sporting golf course. The 





2—THE OUTER SWIMMING POOL. 


[t has a temperature of 95°, and was much frequented by the Prince of Wales, being in the grounds 


of the Banff Hotel. 





OF WALES’S VISIT 





1.—NEAR BANFF. 


A typical view of firwood, mountain peat and fleecy cloud. 


walks, too, are many and varied; there is no need to be an 
expert climber—indeed, September would be too late for any 
serious climbing—you may walk or ride all day on well made 
paths, up through the fir trees to the sparse golden larch above, 
and over high shoulders where the only sound is the scolding of 
the chipmunk or the distant boom of an avalanche—of such 
walks, perhaps, Lake Louise (Fig. 5) offers a larger variety than 
Banff. The hotel—there is only one—stands on the edge of the 
lake the green waters of which are of unknown depth and as 
icy as the Banff springs are 
warm and genial! In front, 
at the far end of the lake, rises 
a great barrier of snow and ice, 
rose pink and purple in the 
sunshine, grey and luminous in 
the shadow. On either side 
dark fir woods come to the 
water's edge, and_ through 
them you may climb to higher 
lakes—to Mirror Lake, a magic 
little pool held in the hollow of 
the woods, and, still further up, 
to Lake Agnes, (Fig. 4), where 
the mountains no longer look 
remote and smiling, but stand 
sentinel in all their bleak and 
rugged grandeur. Or you may 
go to Lake Moraine (Fig. 6), 
and Consolation Valley — not 
long expeditions in reality, but, 
in their solitude and silence, 
seeming to belong to another 
world. One must not hurry 
away from Lake Louise. It is 
true, there is only one road 
along which to drive, and that 
not one with a _ surface to 
make motoring pleasant, but 
for the walker of even moderate 
abilities the place is full of 
possibilities. Still more for 





the lover of flowers, who can 
let his imagination run riot 
among the seeds and the 
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3.—LOOKING FROM TUNNEL MOUNTAIN. 
Banff and the Bow River in the valley below. 


berries! Some are easy to name--the tiny Cornus canadensis 
in the woods, weighed down with its clusters of cherry- 
coloured berries, the pyrolas and Linnza borealis among 
the moss, interesting little rhododendrons, and that charming 
grass of Parnassus which seems to grow equally happily in 
all parts of the world, on the sea level or at any altitude. 
But the wanderer among the bare rocks and the plateaux of 
the upper slopes will wish that September might be turned to 
late June and that he might see this alpine garden in the glory 
of its flowering-time. The only familiar plants for which one 
looks in vain are any members of the gentian family. This is 
probably explained by the fact that there are no alpine pastures, 
so familiar in Switzerland and among the Pyrenees. Neither 
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4— LAKE AGNES. 
In its mountain hollow. 


are there open grassy valleys. All is wood, broken here and 
there by rocks and vivid undergrowth, and rising in sombre 
Nothing 
is flowering now, only an occasional Michaelmas daisy and the 
flaming scarlet of the Indian’s paint brush tell of the glories 


sweeps to the precipices and snows of the summits. 


so lately past. 

From Banff in the east to Sicamous in the west this country 
is indeed fascinating, and as the Canadian Pacific Railway 
winds its slow way through the narrow gorges, with their rushing 
rivers, and out into the wide valleys where the rivers become 
placid and majestic, there are many places at which one longs 
to stay, were it not that hotels and camps are few and far between. 
However, the varied beauty of Banff, the wilder grandeur of 





5.—LAKE LOUISE. 
Taken from near the hotel. 








6.—LAKE MORAINE 
And three of the ten snowy peaks that guard it. 
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Lake Louise and the subtle charm of the higher lakes leave an 
impression of the Rockies not easily to be forgotten. 
perhaps, the thing one remembers most is the silence. September 
is a silent month—the winter sleep comes early in these high 
places of the world, and already the sap is running slowly in ail 
And the scarcity of birds (or is it that they 
have already fled from the wrath to come ?), the entire absence 
of cattle and sheep, with their attendant shepherd, add to the 
The only busy creature on the 


growing things. 


feeling of space and solitude. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


And, 
if he is disturbed ! 


winter days ahead. 





hillside is the squirrel. 
occupied is he gathering his winter stores together and so cross 
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He has not a moment to spare, so 


We must leave him to do his work in peace, and tur 
eastward again; though, as the train winds through the las 
of the foothills and begins its long journey across the yellow 
sameness of the wheat plains, we may look back at the blue barrie: 
of the mountains and store many memories for the long, dar! 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


QUENBY HALL AND HEMSTED SOLD 


HE beauty and architectural interest 

of Quenby Hall, the famous Jacobean 

seat in Leicestershire, was greatly 

enhanced by the furniture so taste- 

fully arranged by Lady Henry 

Grosvenor, all of which was sold in 
September, 1920. In that year, too, much of 
the land around the house, approximately a 
couple of thousand acres, also came into the 
market, and passed, principally, to the tenants. 
The agents in that important series of sales 
were Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
who have now sold the seat, on behalf of 
Major Owain Greaves, with 420 acres of 
gardens and woodland. 

Quenby, seven miles from Leicester, is 
a stately pile of brickwork faced with stone, 
standing on a walled platform or foundation, 
four-square, except where rounded off at the 
entrance in the segment of a circle. It is said 
that as much money was spent on the founda- 
tions as would have sufficed for the erection 
of the whole structure. Early references to 
Quenby estate are found in deeds dated 1247. 
The Ashby, or Ashbowe, family held it long 
ago, and one of them, George Ashby, Member 
of Parliament for Leicester in 1695, entertained 
John Evelyn there. It is an example to which 
the term “ restoration’? may be applied in 
praise rather than regret. Quenby was the 
subject of illustrated articles in CouNTRY 
Lire (Vol. xvi, page 342; and Vol. xxx, 
pages 550 and 590). 

An eighteenth century “‘improver”’ wrought 
his will on the interior fittings, but scrupu- 
lously respected the Jacobean exterior. In 
the last few years sympathetic and informed 
judgment was brought to bear on careful 
renovations and the removal of internal eigh- 
teenth century ‘‘ improvements’ that were 
discordant. Quenby Hall has been thus excep- 
tionally fortunate. It belongs to the period 
when the Classic was gaining ground in England 
but had not beaten the adherents of the older 
native forms. Quenby Hall is H-shaped, with 
three storeys and a flat lead roof, its plainness 
relieved by a mixture of stone and brick, and 
the use of bay windows rising from the ground 
to the parapet. The elevation depends for 
its effect upon a wealth of mullions of great 


solidity. Nicholls, in his old ‘ History of 
Leicestershire,” is evidently wrong in saying 
“the present mansion-house at Quenby, 


which cost £12,000, was built in 1636,” for 
there are rain-water heads dated 1621, and a 
careful examination of the structure and 
all the available evidence suggests that they 
were, perhaps, so dated after the house had 
been years a-building. In short, the received 
opinion is that 1610 is the probable date of the 
Hall. A few years more or less may not be 
thought to make much difference when the 
period is so remote, but as “ T.,”’ the writer 
of the special articles in these columns in 1911, 
has investigated the matter, it is possible to 
be exact about the date. Mr. Shukbrugh 
Ashby “‘ Georgianised ”’ the interior, removing 
hall screens and ‘‘ doing other damage.’” Some 
of the grand old wainscoting was painted over, 
and some removed to top-floor rooms. It was 
Late Jacobean panelling with a small bolection 
moulding, and when, in tecent years, that 
woodwork was once more restored to the 
ground floor, the paint was removed, and the 
fine grain and figuring of the old oak came 
forth again in all its glory. Noble wrought-iron 
gates, illustrated in these columns on Octo- 
ber 14th, 1911, formerly guarded the main 
approach to the Hall, but are now at Leicester. 
They are work of the time when Robert 
Bakewell, a pupil of Tijou, was enriching, with 
fine specimens of his craft, the gardens of 
Melbourne, Okeover and many another Derby- 
shire and Staffordshire seat. 

Evelyn was not the only eminent author 
to be entertained at Quenby, for Arthur 





Young, examining the farming conditions of 
the county in 1770, commends his host for 
having repaired the house, which he had found 
‘“a mere shell, much out of repair, and brought 
the whole into complete order.’’ But ‘ mere 
shell”? was an_ exaggeration, attributable, 
perhaps, to a guest’s good feeling for his host. 
However, it does seem that the roof had been 
full of holes and that this and other work, costly 
and tedious enough, no doubt, had had to be done 
by the said Ashby: to whom all credit for what 
he did, just as to his Georgianising descendant 
for what he refrained from doing. This brief 
reference to Quenby would be incomplete 
without repeating the praise bestowed by 
“'T.”? on Mrs. Edward Greaves, owner when 
he wrote, for the skill and taste she displayed 
in perfecting the Hall. 


SALE OF HEMSTED. 


Lord Rothermere has sold Hemsted, his 
Weald of Kent estate, through Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, to clients of Messrs. Curtis 
and Henson. ‘The realisation, which began 
some time ago with extensive sales of out- 
lying parts of the estate, has been concluded 
by the transfer of the mansion and approxi- 
mately 2,000 acres. 

Messrs. Curtis and Henson, in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Winch and Sons, intend to 
hold an auction of most of the property 
comprised in the present transaction, at Maid- 
stone this month. The old manor house, 
parkland and lake, the Benenden rectorial 
tithe of £240 a year, fruit, hop and pasture 
farms, residential sites, cottages, marshland, 
and one block of 1,000 acres of sporting 
woodlands, will come under the hammer, 
in twenty-six lots, at the county town, on 
December 2oth. 

Consequent upon the sale of the property, 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley have re- 
ceived instructions to offer the remaining 
contents of the mansion, and the auction is 
to be in the house on Wednesday and Thursday 
next (December 12th and 12th). The view 
is next Monday and Tuesday. Hemsted is 
four miles from the station at Cranbrook, 
and convenient also for ‘Tunbridge Wells. 
The catalogue will comprise rather more than 
is generally implied by ‘“‘ remaining contents,” 
a phrase which sometimes means that nothing 
of much merit has been left for the attention 
of buyers. There are a Jacobean napery press, 
and Sheraton and Queen Anne _ bookcases, 
cabinets and other antique furniture, decorative 
porcelain, and one of the rare old water 
clocks. These clepsydrz, as they were once called 
are among the earliest time-recorders, and 
of remote antiquity. A fairly late example, 
in brass, was illustrated in CouNTRY LIFE 
on July 15th, 1921. A Chinese carved wooden 
wardrobe with a bedstead en suite is another 
good item. Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
are, in addition, early in January, to sell the 
live and dead farming stock. Besides horses, 
red Sussex cows, and young stock, there are 
550 Kent sheep and a large number of 
Middle White pigs. 

Hemsted was held in the reign of Henry III 
by Robert de Hemsted, and, early in the reign 
of Edward III, a Sussex man, James de 
Echyngham, was owner. By the time of 
Richard II a wealthy lawyer, Sir Robert 
Belknap, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
was the proprietor, but he forfeited it to the 
Crown, and next we find it in the hands of 
William de Guldeford, one of whose descend- 
ants so pleased Queen Elizabeth, when she 
stayed at his house for a few days, that she 
created him a baronet. In 1718, Sir Robert 
de Guldeford disposed of Hemsted to Sir 
ohn Norris, whose eminent services at sea 
secured for him the rank of Admiral of the 
Fleet and Vice-Admiral of England. In 
1780 Hemsted passed by purchase to Thomas 


Hallet Hodges, and, at a much later date, 
to the first Lord Cranbrook, and most recently 
to Lord Rothermere. The famous Admiral’s 
monument in the parish church of Benenden 
was the work of Scheemakers and bears date 
1750. The mansion, erected by the first 
Lord Cranbrook in the year 1860, was modern- 
ised just before the war. It is situated in 
the heart of the beautiful Wealden scenery 
of the Kent and Sussex border. 

Willersley Castle estate, Matlock, and 
Mellor and Marple estate, Cheshire, will be 
offered by auction by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, by direction of Captain R. A. 
Arkwright. Willersley, 1,300 acres, includes 
the mansion, twenty farms and _ practically 
all Cromford. Marple estate, 860 acres, 
includes twenty dairy farms. 

Baynards Park, Surrey, belonging to Sir 
Herbert Cook, about 1,500 acres, is to be sold 
in February, including the old Tudor mansion, 
farms, woodlands and manorial rights. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley’s Diary will be 
issued on New Year’s Day, to embrace the 
list of new Members of Parliament. 

Before the auction of the St. Leonard’s 
Hill estate, Windsor, Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, in conjunction with Messrs. W. 
Goodchild and Co., sold Lots 21 to 23, 25, 41, 44 
to 48 (inclusive), and 50 to 54 (inclusive). 

Liscombe Park, near Leighton Buzzard, 
the Tudor mansion and stud farm described in 
these columns on November 17th has been 
sold at Hanover Square for £21,500. 


COMBE ABBEY SOLD. 


(COMBE ABBEY, for three centuries the 

Warwickshire seat of the Earls of Craven, 
has been sold to a Coventry buyer by Messrs. 
Winterton and Sons and Mr. Edgar Whittindale, 
with a large acreage of woods and other land. 
The sale of much of the property was announced 
in Country Lire for August 25th last. 

The Countess of Ravensworth at present 
occupies Cresswell Hall, Northumberland, the 
sale of which, with 4,300 acres, including most 
of Ellingdon, near Morpeth, is to be held 
shortly by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. on 
behalf of Miss Winkworth’s trustees. 


MR. BALDWIN’S TOWN HOUSE. 


BIDDING began at £4,000 for the Eaton 
Square residence of Mr. Baldwin, and 
slowed down at £6,500. Mr. George W. 
Rutter (Messrs. Hampton and Sons), thereupon 
indicating, by a formal bid of £7,500 for the 
vendor, that the lease remains for privat 
treaty. The auction, at St. James’s Square, wa 
very largely attended, and Mr. Rutter state: 
that recent expenditure on the Eaton Squar: 
house has exceeded £15,000, but that th: 
reserve is of the most reasonable limit. 

The sale of Croft Castle, lately announce« 
in these columns, has been followed by th: 
realisation of over eighty of the 112 lots into 
which the estate had been divided by Messrs 
Parsons, Clark and Bodin ; the total, inclusivé 
of the payment for three miles of fishing in 
the river Lugg, approaching £70,000. 

Hallingbury Place, which was, as stated at 
the time, lately sold by Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Oakley and Garrard, to a client of Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., is to be re-sold, privately 
or otherwise, in lots, by the latter firm, who are 
also commissioned to dispose of Staunton Park, 
near Leominster, the purchase of which, by 
the same agents on behalf of a client—some 
thousands of acres, with two miles of trouting 
from both banks in the river Arrow—was 
announced a week or two ago. Hallingbury 
is too well known, and it has been so 
recently described in these columns, to 
need any further reference at the moment. 
Staunton Park includes the finely propor- 
tioned Georgian mansion in a park of about 
200 acres. ARBITER. 
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SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FURNITURE BELONGING 
TO MR. LEOPOLD HIRSCH.—I 


By Percy Macquor. 


HE admirable assemblage of furniture brought together 
Leopold Hirsch claims additional interest 
inasmuch as it is of some years’ standing, and many 
of the pieces have come from celebrated sales, such as 
Hamilton Palace, Dean Paul and similar collections 
at a time when the universal interest now taken in old English 
furniture was not quite so prevalent, and rivalry for its possession 
less acute than in these days of American competition. Mr. 


by Mr. 


Hirsch’s house 
in Kensington 
Palace Gardens 
also has the great 
advantage of 
space, light and 
simplicity, quali- 
ties that go far 
towards the set- 
ting out of furni- 
ture which, if 
really excellent, 
is greatly bene- 
fited by judicious 
isolation and 
capable of stand- 
ing the most 
penetrating light, 
for the veiled 
mystery so popu- 
lar some twenty 
years ago in 
many celebrated 
emporiums, was 
not without 
reason, as dark- 
ness is well 
known to cover 
a multitude of 
sins. 

With the ex- 
ception of a 
fine set of wal- 
nut chairs, Maro- 
tesque in treat- 
ment and of the 
highest quality, 
this furniture 
does not include 
much that is 
before the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury. Perhaps, 
the possession of 
Littlecote, a 
house dating 
from the time of 
Elizabeth and 
where Mr. Hirsch 
lived for so many 
years, afforded 
him a_ sufficient 
enjoyment of 
that and _ the 
Stuart periods 
and induced the 
choice of a lighter 
taste for his 
London home 
where, in the 
Manner of 
Chippendale, 
Adam and their 


I.—MAHOGANY RIBBON-BACK CHAIR OF CHIPPENDALE DESIGN, AND WITH HIGHLY 


ORNAMENTED CABRIOLE LEGS. 


a year ago. 


CIRCA 1750. 


followers, many beautiful styles are represented. 
among these is the serpentine mahogany commode (Fig. 3) 
with its elaborate handle plates, graceful apron and French 
cabriole legs, very similar to one sold at Sotheby’s about 
The undulation of the front is slow, but at each 
end it quickly concaves, and again becomes convex at the finish 
of the drawers ; the corners corbel out and are faced with carving 
that is both original and stylish in treatment, some of the detail 





Foremost 


being even re- 
peated on the 
handle plates. 
These are 
English, as by 
this time we were 
no longer wholly 
dependent upon 
the French 
chaser for such 
metalwork; the 
delicate apron, 
which by 1750 
had become 
much less pro- 
nounced, merges 
beautifully into 
the cabriole legs, 
adding a _ sense 
of lightness to 
the whole piece, 
and the _ rich 
colour of the 
Cuban mahogany 
invests it with 
much quiet 
dignity, for the 
motifs of these 
carvedcommodes 
are often so florid 
as to obscure by 
their restless or- 
namentation any 
true sense of line. 

Very closely 
following in 
period are the 
four chairs, each 
with its different 
motif and selected 
out of many 
others all having 
equal qualities. 
Fig. rt is of the 
celebrated ribbon 
design, and 
genuine speci- 
mens of this type 
are exceedingly 
rare. Those from 
the workshops of 
Thomas Chippen- 
dale have certain 
peculiar charac- 
teristics com- 
mented on in 
Country LIFE 
on several occa- 
sions. Broadly 
speaking, these 
can be described 
as possessing 
greater strength 
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2.—MAHOGANY SIDE TABLE OF IRISH DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE, WITH VIOLET BRESCIA MARBLE TOP. 
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Length 6ft.; height 2ft. 1oins. Circa 1735. 


of construction than similar chairs of other contemporary 
makers; the uprights are invariably plain or simply fluted, 
and where they join the top rail the junction almost suggests 
pilaster heading. The ribbon will be found interwoven 
throughout the splat and rather narrow in scale; the tassel 
dependent from the centre of the bow is, on the contrary, 
rather large in scale, and the legs always end in ball and claw 
feet; but here, in Mr. Hirsch’s specimen, it can be observed that 
the uprights and top rail are decorated, a small tassel hangs 


with a cord from a ring, the ribbon bow of the splat is wide, 
closely tied and occupies its entire width, while in those of 
Chippendale’s original designs the ribbon is generally framed 
in the C scrolling, but in both instances the seat rails are always 
found decorated. The legs and apron of Fig. 3 are beautifully 
carved. Though the design is rather disconnected, the former 
end in scrolled feet in the French taste. In Robert Main- 
waring’s ‘“‘ Cabinet Maker ’”’ especial attention is drawn to this 
type. He mentions on the title page ‘‘ New and Genteel designs 


‘ 





3-—-MAHOGANY COMMODE OF ELEGANT SERPENTINE FORM, WITH LEGS IN THE FRENCH STYLE. 


Length 4ft. 4ins,; height 2ft. roins. 


Circa 1750. 
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ior all the most approved Patterns . . . Gothic, Chinese, 
Ribbon, and other Chairs,” etc. Ince and Mayhew, who also 
made the ribbon pattern, and probably were responsible for the 
present example, give a specimen of its design in their ‘“‘ Systeme 
Universel de Garniture de Maison,’ also some directions for 
furnishing that are quite unassuming and full of common- 
sense, for they say: “In Furnishing, all should be with Propriety. 
Elegance should always be joined with a peculiar Neatness 
through the whole House, or otherwise an immense expense 
may be thrown away to no Purpose. Any Gentleman may 
furnish as neat at a small Expense as he can Elegant and Superb 
at a great one.” It is interesting to compare these remarks 
with the pompous conceit found in the preface of the inventor 
of ribbon-back chairs as follows: ‘‘ I am not afraid of the Fate 
of an Author usually meets with on his first Appearance from a 
Set of Critics who are never wanting to shew their Wit and 
Malice on the Performance of others, I shall repay their censures 
with contempt.” 

There is little doubt that by the time the “ Director ”’ 
appeared Chippendale had suffered from the envy, hatred and 
malice of some of his fellow craftsmen; but it is also certain 
that his modesty suffered from the incessant flattery of his 
fashionable clients, as on many of his invoices he was apt to 
describe ‘‘ The Goods”’ he supplied in no measured terms of 
praise. 
The interesting mahogany hall chair (Fig. 4), one of a set 
of six, is probably by this maker. The very perfect arrangement 





4.—MAHOGANY HALL CHAIR, WITH SPLAT OF INTERLACED 
STRAPPING, AND CURVED FEET. CIRCA 1750. 


of the strapping contained within the undulating C scroils 
forming the back, and the curving of the front legs so in harmony 
with the lines of the seat show much originality and point to a 
master hand. What also should be particularly noticed is the 
treatment of the shoe, always a difficult point and where most 
of his contemporaries failed. Fig. 6 is also a very interesting 
example, for here, while the top rail follows the fine serpentine 
curves introduced by Chippendale, the cresting centres in pagoda 
form and the splat of delicate tracery shows Gothic C scrolling 
with a lattice of Chinese railing, a combination of some of the 
motifs that immediately preceded the Adam worship that so 
quickly overwhelmed all other forms of style. The arms and 
their supports show nothing new, and the cabriole legs ending in 
dolphin feet repeat the decoration of the previous decade, yet 
the whole effect is fantastic and quite agreeable. The originai 
covering would have been Chinese painted silk, which, owing 
to its extreme delicacy, has long ago passed away. In the 
latticework chair (Fig. 5), very possibly the work of Thomas 
Chippendale, the design is homogeneous, every part of the con- 
struction and decoration conforming to its style. The numerous 
pagoda roofs are most gracefully distributed, and they are archi- 
tecturally supported by their proper tracery. The latter is of 
extreme delicacy, but the solidity of the shoe gives a convincing 
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5.—-MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR IN THE CHINESE TASTE, WITH 
PAGODA ORNAMENTATIONS. CIRCA 1760. 


base to the apparently fragile structure. The legs and seat rail 
show a corresponding strength relieved by a linked key pattern 
in low relief supported by plain C-scroll brackets and a lower 
cylindrical moulding. 

As a suitable accompaniment to these rather fragile chairs 
of Chippendale and his school, many charming varieties of other 
furniture were invented, and this request for novelties must 
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6.—MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR WITH SPLAT OF COMPLICATED 
DESIGN, AND DOLPHIN FEET. CIRCA 1758. 
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have seriously taxed the ingenuities of cabinetmakers towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century. At first their efforts in 
this direction were confined merely to the lighter and more 
graceful version of a previous design, such as can be seen in the 
comparison between the solid and well carved Irish table of 1735 
(Fig. 2), its English representatives of about ten years later 
in date, and the trained distinction to be found in the elegant 
lines of another example in the possession of Mr. Hirsch. The 
one illustrated possesses an imposing strength of construction 
relieved by conventional carving which, owing to its nation- 
ality, has no true beginning or ending, even the centre of the 
design being curiously disccnnected. The legs have their shoulders 
clothed with the time-honoured acanthus in the usual manner, 
and no attempt has been made to connect these sprays with the 
brackets or frieze; and, although the violet Brescia top that 
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surmounts this frame is of handsome proportions, one feels 
that the craftsman was carrying out motifs he did not quite 


understand. In a card table in this collection, though great 
breadth is still visible at the shoulder, the restraint of plain 
surfaces act as contrast to the beautiful and foliaged scrolling 
heading the legs, which dip downwards in a charming cabriole to 
the whorled feet. An evolution from these two can be seen in 
some tables of the later Chippendale period, and what might 
be termed the ‘“‘swan song’”’ of his style. There the frieze and 
apron are plain, the latter setting out slightly but beautifully 
serpentined, and centring in a delightful cabochoned cluster of 
acanthus, the lower line being edged with a fine bead and reel. 
The very refined curves to the cabriole of the legs show that 
Chippendale had by that time accomplished a combination of 
grace and strength unsurpassed by any other maker. 





THE LATE SIR ERNEST CASSEL’S COLLECTION 
OF OLD ENGLISH PLATE.—I 


HE late Sir Ernest Cassel, 

before his death, had col- 

lected a considerable num- 

ber of rare and noteworthy 

specimens of Old English 
Plate. Ranking first in date is the 
plain Tudor Cup of the year 1496-97, 
acquired from the collection of 
Mr. J. A. Holms, who had bought it 
from a sale in 1902 at Christie’s, 
where it realised the large sum of 
£1,270. Ten tapering and slightly 
curved ribs are applied to the 
bowl above the moulded base. The 
suggestion has been made that these 
ribs are, in reality, “‘ farrier’s nails,’”’ 
and that the cup belonged to a 
guild of farriers; but they are 
probably intended to make the 
holding of the cup more convenient 
to the wine-bibber, and may, 
indeed, have been copied in a 
cruder form from the ribs on 
Roman glass. An owner of the 
cup in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century had his initials T. W. en- 
graved upon it. The height is 





2.—ELIZABETHAN SILVER FLAGON, 1564-65. 
Height, g}ins.; circumference, 21}ins. 





I.—TUDOR SILVER CUP, 1496-97. 
Height 3}ins.; diameter (top) 3}ins. 


3hins., and the diameter of the 
mouth 3}ins. (Fig. 1). 

Of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
several objects of interest are in- 
cluded in the collection, beginning 
with a silver flagon of 1564-65, the 
form of which has been derived 
from the German stoneware jugs 
imported into England in large 
numbers and mounted in silver by 
English goldsmiths, and which is 
decorated with characteristic Eliza- 
bethan masks and _ festoons of 
fruit (Fig. 2). 

Historically, the most interest- 
ing piece is the plain ‘‘ Bacon Cup ”’ 
of the year 1573-74 (Fig. 3). This 
cup passed into this collection with 
the above Tudor Cup and other 
pieces from the collection of Mr. 
J. A. Holms, who had acquired it 
from the sale in 1904 of the heir- 
looms of the Marquess Townshend 
at Christie’s, where it reached the 
high figure of £2,500. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal, in the reign of 





3.—THE BACON CUP, 1573-74. 
Total height 11?ins.; diameter of bowl 7}ins. 
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iueen Elizabeth, ordered the Great Seal 
‘ Queen Mary to be melted down and 
1e silver made into three cups, in 1573. 
s will be observed from the illustra- 
on, the cup is plain and hemispherical, 
ith a low domed cover surmounted 

a vase-shaped finial, supported on 

large moulded boss, the finial having 
hree scrolled brackets. The Bacon 
rest—a boar ermine with a crescent 
‘or cadency—crowns the finial. Bacon’s 
motto, MEDIOCRIA FIRMA, is engraved 
pon the boss. Surrounding the lip of 
the bowl is the following inscription : 
A THYRDE BOWLE MADE OF THE GREATE 
SEALE OF ENGLANDE AND LEFT BY SIR 
NYCHOLAS BACON KNYGT LORDE KEEPER 
AS AN HEYRELOME TO HIS HOWSE OF 
STEWKEY 1574. 

The total height of the cup and 
the cover is 11ins., and the diameter 
of the bowl is 7}ins. A similar cup 
engraved with the name of the house of 
Ridgrave [Redgrave] instead of Stewkey 
is illustrated in Sir C. J. Jackson’s 
“History of English Plate,” page 187, 
and a third cup, similarly inscribed, 
may now be seen in the rearranged 
l'ranks bequest in the British Museum. 
Three shields of arms are engraved 
upon it, namely, (i) Quarterly 1 and 
4 [Gules], on a chief argent, two mullets 
{sablel, for Bacon, of Suffolk; 2 and 3, 
Barry of six [gold and azure] a bend 
gules}, for Quaplade; with a crescent 
for difference, which were the arms of 
the Lord Keeper as a bachelor. The 
second shield shows his arms as above, 
impaled with [Gold], on a bend [vert] 
three white bucks’ heads _ caboshed 
attired [gold] for Ferneley—the arms 
adopted after his marriage to Jane, 
daughter of William Ferneley, of West Creting, Suffolk. The 
third shield is Bacon quartering Quaplade, with the cadency 
mark of an eldest son, impaling, Quarterly of six, the arms of 
Butts, Bacon of Cambridgeshire, Buers, Farmor, Roydon and an 
unknown family—the arms of Nicholas Bacon, eldest son of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, who in 1564 married Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Edmund Butts. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon was appointed Lord Keeper in 1558, and 
in 1574—the date inscribed on this cup—he arranged for his 
burial in St. Paul’s Cathedral, though he survived until 1579. 
Such graceful wine cups were appropriate vessels for one of whom 
his sovereign, Queen Elizabeth, said that “ his soul lodged well ”’ 
in his body. An unusual variety of Elizabethan salt, dated 
1580-81, is the next piece illustrated (Fig. 11). It is unusual 








5.—CHARLES I ROSE-WATER DISH AND EWER, 1632-33. 
Dish, rg}ins. diameter; ewer, 12ins. to the handle. 
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4.—ELIZABETHAN ROSE-WATER DISH AND EWER, 1592-93. 
Dish, 16}4ins. diameter; ewer, 12ins. high to the handle. 


in that it is devoid of ornament. The trumpet-shaped body, 
which is gins. high and 5ins. in diameter at the top, resembles 
the lower part of the Elizabethan and Jacobean bell-shaped 
salts, one of which is illustrated here. This, too, came from the 
Holms Collection. 

The bell-shaped salt just mentioned was made by a London 
goldsmith in 1597-98, and is divided into two sections, both 
resembling a bell in outline ; the lower contains the salt and the 
upper has a globular sprinkler for pepper. The top is chased 
with acanthus leaves and the other parts with conventional 
shields in circles, scrolls and flowers, the salt being supported on 
three ball feet (Fig. 12). English salts of this form were first 
wrought about 1590, and enjoyed a short-lived popularity among 
goldsmiths for about a quarter of a century. 

Memories of the dining 
tables of Tudor, Jacobean and 
Stuart times are recalled by 
the silver rose-water dish and 
its graceful ewer of the year 
1592-93 (Fig. 4). Silver forks 
were unknown to Queen Eliza- 
beth and her Court, as well as 
to the great people of England, 
and meat was conveyed to the 
mouth by the simple expedient 
of using Nature’s fingers. At 
the end of the course or dinner 
the servitors appointed for the 
purpose brought round the 
rose-water dish and ewer, the 
latter standing on the pedestal 
in the centre of the dish, in 
the manner prescribed in the 
fifteenth-century treatise, ‘‘ For 
to serve a Lord’”’: 

The principall servitours moste 
take in ij handys basyns and ewers 
and towell to serve water 
with the principal basyn and ewer, 
unto the principall soverayne, ij 
principall servitours to holde_ the 
towell under the basyn in lengt 
before the soverayne and after that 
the soverayne hath washe, to geve 
thenne water unto such as_ ben 
ordeyned to sit at the soverayneis 


messe. 


Both these vessels are chased 
with rosettes in circles, foliage, 
flowers and straps, such as the 
Elizabethan goldsmith loved. 
In the centre of the dish is an 
enameilec shield of the arms of 
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6.—1607-8. 
Height 14ins. 


7.—1624-25. 
Height 17ins. 
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8.—1610-11. 
Height rgins. 
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10.—1684-85. 
Height 20}ins. 


9.—1616-17. 
Height 19}hins. 


STEEPLE CUPS. 


Proctor and Burroughes, with mantling of seventeenth century 
style. The dish is 16}ins. in diameter and the ewer is 1I2ins. 
high to the top of the handle. Rose-water dishes and ewers 
of similar style were still’ fashionable in the time of James I, 
but during the reign of his more artistic successor they were 
succeeded by ewers and dishes of a simpler style, almost austere 
in their simplicity, such as the interesting pair purchased by 
Sir Ernest Cassel from the collection of Mr. J. A. Holms (Fig. 5). 
The dish is 1g}ins. in diameter and the ewer 12ins. high to the 
top of the handle. Both vessels are stamped with the London 
date-letter for 1632-33 and the maker’s mark, W S, with a bow 
and arrow between—a mark which is assigned to Walter Shute, 
on the assumption that these weapons are a rebus on his name, 
i.e., to shoot. No ewers of this form are found in England 
earlier than Charles I. A similar ewer of the year 1635-36 is at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and this was copied in 1662-63 in 
the ewer, which was 
presented with a com- 
panion basin to that 
college by the tenth 
Earl of Kent to com- 
memorate the passing of 
the Act of Uniformity 
in 1662. Another similar 
pair, dated 1637-38, 
forms part of the mag- 
nificent plate of the Cor- 
poration of Portsmouth. 
The dish is engraved in 
the centre with the 
Slingsby arms - sur- 
rounded by the following 
inscription : 

EX . DONO . MARLE 
SLINGISBIE . GVILIEL’MO . 
HENRICI SLINGISBIE 
DE . SCREVIN . ET 
HEREDIBVS . MASCVLIS 
DICTE . MARLE 

The motto, ESPERENCE . 
EN . DIEV . VERITAS 
LIBERABIT, is also en- 
graved upon the dish. 
Engraved upon the ewer 
are the same arms and 
the following inscription 
within a circle: 


PIGNVS PARVVM 


AMORIS . MAGNI. FILIA . 
PERCI . VXOR . SLINGISBIE 


1I.—ELIZABETHAN SALT, 1580-81. 
Height 3}ins.; diameter sins. 








A member of this same old Yorkshire family was Sir Henry 
Slingsby, the Royalist, who was executed on Tower Hill in 1658. 
A silver medal was struck as a memorial to him, and a silver cup 
in which one of these medals was inserted was sold at Christie’s 
on June 12th last. 

A font-shaped cup of the year 1606-07 exhibits a rare 
variety of embellishment of English plate, namely, the punched 
work in a diapered pattern, which is not unlike that on two 
cups of 1572-73 and the later copy of 1609-10 at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Sir Ernest Cassel had collected no fewer than five steeple cups, 
dated 1607-0§ (Fig. 6), 1610-11 (Fig. 8), 1616-17 (Fig. 9), 
1624-25 (Fig. 7) and 1684-85 (Fig. 10), all of which are illustrated 
here. ‘This peculiarly English type of cup—it has no counterpart 
on the Continent—was first made by London goldsmiths towards 
the end of the Elizabethan era. A cup of the year 1599-1600 
in Charing Church, Kent, 
the gift of a benefactor 
many years after it had 
left its maker’s hands, 
is believed to be the 
earliest known specimen. 
The great popularity of 
the steeple cup _ is 
attributed to a supposed 
fondness of James I for 
obelisks, but the steeple 





finials were probably 
copied by the — gold- 
smiths from English 


architecture and tombs, 
where obelisks of this 
kind are a common 
feature. A steeple cup 
of solid gold, doubtless 
the only one ever made 
of this precious metal, 
was presented to James I 
by the Inner and Middle 
Temples in 1609, but 
this has suffered the 
fate of much _ other 
precious’ Royal plate 
and been consigned to 
the melting pot in the 
stormy days of Charles I 
or Cromwell. The 
steeples are perforated or 
solid and occasionally sur- 
mounted by human fig- 
ures, and the decoration 


I2.-—ELIZABETHAN SALT, 1597-98 
Height gins. ; Circumference 13ins. 
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m the bowls consists of acanthus leaves and large fruit, 
traps and scrolls, trefoils and roses, scallops and fleurs-de-lis. 
Panels of sea monsters, as on the cups of 1610-11 and 1624-25 
n this collection, are more uncommon. The short stems 
ire baluster-shaped, generally supported by scrolled brackets, 
nd rest on high bell-shaped bases slightly compressed in 
he centre. 

Although the taste for this form of wine cup passed 
way with James I, later examples are occasionally seen, 
and Sir Ernest Cassel had acquired one of the _ short 
reign of James II of the year 1684-85, an exceedingly rare, 
f not unique, example for this date, which came from the 
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Holms Collection. A rarer variety of the steeple cup had a 
tall and slender baluster stem, and a specimen, dated 1607-08, 
is in this collection (Fig. 6). More than half the number of 
steeple cups throughout the country recorded by the present 
writer were made between the years 1604 and 1615. Strange as 
it may appear, there are more steeple cups in Russia—in the 
priceless collection of Old English plate of the Czars of Russia 
in the Kremlin (though several are incomplete)—than in any 
collection in England itself. The last object (Fig. 14) illustrated 
in this, the first part of this article, is a silver-mounted horn 
beaker dating from the end of the sixteenth century or the 
seventeenth century. FE. ALFRED JONES. 


SEVRES PORCELAIN.—I 


By WILiiAmM KING. 


NE result of the havocs and dispersals of the French 
Revolution is that Sévres porcelain is represented 

to far greater advantage in this country than in France 

itself. Many fine collections are in private hands, 

the most splendid of all being the Royal collection 

at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle, which was largely 
formed by George IV. But two most important groups of 
material are 
fully available 
to students: 
the Wallace Col- 
lection at Hert- 
ford House and 
thre Jjronve's 
Bequest at the 
Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 
The illustra- 
tions to this 
article are 
drawn from the 
latter, which 
has been in the 
Museum _ since 
Ne. jones” 
death in 1882. 
His collection is 
especially rich 
in examples of 
French eigh- 
teenth century 
art, of which 
the furniture, 
paintings and 
Sévres porcelain 
are, perhaps, 
the most re- 
markable. The 
Sévres in par- 
ticular com- 
prises nearly a 
hundred pieces 
of exquisite 
quality, in which 
the various pro- 
ductions cf the 





PASTILLE BURNER. 
Turquoise blue ground. Height rrins. 


Height 4} ins. 
TWO PIECES OF BLUE AND GOLD. 


Height 7ins. 


factory between its foundation and the Revolution may be 
studied in detail. 

The factory was founded at Vincennes, near Paris, in 1745, 
but its output only emerges from obscurity when it was reorganised 
as a Royal factory in 1753. In this year began the system of 
marking porcelain with letters to indicate the year of manufac- 
ture ; thus the letter A stands for 1753, B for 1754 and so on, until, 
when the end 
of the alphabet 
is reached with 
Z, a 19975) -@ 
new cycle of 
double letters 
begins with 
AA in 1778. 
The letters are 
generally — sur- 
rounded by two 
interlaced L’s, 
the cipher suc- 
cessively of the 
French Kings 
Louis XV_ and 
Louis XVI. The 
patronage of 
Louis XV and 
his mistress, 
Mme. de Pom- 
padour, ensured 
the success of 
the factory, 
which was 
transplanted in 

756 from Vin- 
cennes to 
Sévres, an ad- 
vantage on 
account both 
of the larger 
size of the new 
premises and of 
their convenient 
situation mid- : 
way between 
>aris and PASTILLE BURNER. 
Versailles. Pair with preceding one. 








EWER AND BASIN. 


Yellow ground with blue figure subjects. . 
Height 6ins.; length r1o}ins. 
















PSYCHE, BY FALCONET. 
Height 11 }ins. 


The style of decoration most characteristic of Sévres has 
figure-subjects in colours reserved in panels on a richly gilded 
monochrome ground. The earliest of these ground-colours to 
be discovered was the so-called gros bleu or bleu lapis, a deep 
pulsating blue, uneven in texture like its descendant the mazarine 
blue of Chelsea. This colour forms the background of three 
pieces here reproduced together, two flower-pots in the form of 
an orange-tub, and a milk-jug ; in each case it is relieved by panels 
of white, in which gold exotic birds disport themselves within 
a frame of rococo scrollwork. The character of the ornament 
bespeaks an early date for all these pieces, which were, perhaps, 
made even before 1753; in any case, soon after the removal 
to Sévres the lovely gros bleu seems to have fallen into disfavour, 
and we find its place taken by the bleu de roi, the comparative 
monotony of whose flat and even tone is eloquent of the change 
from the restless variety cf Louis Quinze rococo to the classic 
symmetry of the Louis Seize style. Other early pieces are the 
two pastille-burners with turquoise blue or blew céleste ground 
relieved by gilding; on each are two panels in reserve, one 
depicting a harbour scene, the other a rural landscape, while 
each vase bears the date letter for 1757. Six vears later in date 
are the ewer and basin; here the ground is yellow, the rare 
jaune jonquille, 
while the Boucher- 
like children at 
play in the panels 
are painted in blue 
monochrome, with 
face and hair in 
natural colours. 
The panels are 
edged by scroll- 
work in gold, while 
the figure-subjects 
are the work cf the 
painter Catrice. 

The figures 
produced atSévres 
are almost always 
left in the white, 
a state of affairs 
demanding a 
higher plastic 
standard than 
where deficiencies 
in modellingcan be 
partially neutra- 
lised by agreeable 
colouring. The 
earliest figures are 
glazed, likethe two 
groups of boys 
struggling respec- 
tively for the pos- 
session of a bunch 
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BATHING NYMPH, BY BOIZOT. 
Height 2ft. 2}ins. 





WHITE GROUPS, MODELLED BY LARUE. most 
Height g}ins. 
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CUPID, BY FALCONET. 
Height r2ins. 


of grapes and a shell. These vigorous pieces of modelling belong 
to the period immediately following the transference to Sévres ; 
they are the work of the sculptor, Louis-Félix de la Rue, who 
created the models in 1757. But the greatest name in the history 
of Sévres figure-sculpture is that of Etienne-Maurice Falconet, 
the master of the well known Cupid and Psyche. These figures 
are in unglazed “‘ biscuit’ porcelain, a Sévres invention and a 
medium most admirably adapted for setting off the craftsman’s 
skill. They stand on bases of richly gilded blew de voi, with 
trophies of war and music in reserved panels. The Cupid model 
originated in 1758, while the companion figure did not appear 
until three years later ; in the latter, Psyche is represented with 
the happiest effect as a little girl who has stolen Cupid’s bow 
and is hiding it from sight. The death of Mme. de Pompadour 
and the departure of Falconet for Russia did not at ali diminish 
the factorv’s commercial success nor yet the excellence of its 
production, though either event is a convenient enough boundary 
between the styles of Louis XV and Louis XVI, the latter of 
which dates back well into the previous reign. Generous patron- 
esses were found successively in Mme. du Barry and the Queen 
Marie-Antoinette, while Falconet left behind him a host of little 
masters, one of the most noteworthy of whom was Louis-Simon 
Boizot, the 
sculptor of the 
Bathing Nymph. 
This charming 
model was 
created in 1774 
as a pendant to 
a Falconet nymph 
of twelve years 
earlier, and _ it 
is thus a_con- 
scious evocation 
of the spirit of 
a vanished age. 
The splendour 
and dignity that 
we more custo- 
marily associate 
with the later 
period arenowhere 
better shown 
than in the clock 
made by Kinable, 
in whose com- 
bination of sump 
tuous ormolu and 
bleu de voi por 
celain the arts 
of the potter 
and metal-worker 
are wedded in 
honourable 
union. 
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